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SONS OF THE SEA. 
Sons of the sea, our fathers spread their 
wings 


And sailed afar, sea robbers and sea 
kings; 

Sons of the sea, she deemed them children 
still, 


And worked with them her will. 


Here were their raven flags unfurled, and 
here 
Rested in peace the long-ships, fraught 
with fear 
To dwellers in the Southland, where they 
came 
With slaughter and with flame. 


Here by the blue marge of the waves they 
lie, 
The grim sea rovers who crept home to 
die; 
Her best beloved, within her bosom deep, 
The strong sea caught to sleep. 


Their dragon-ships sailed forth and came 
no more— 
Shattered, perchance, upon 
shore: 
Their deeds, undying as their mother-sea, 
Shape our world’s destiny. 


some alien 


Still through the shouting of the tempest 
runs 
An echo of the voices of her sons; 
Heroes who fell among the clanging ships, 
The war-shout on their lips. 


Men, who are lords of earth, she holds in 
thrall, 
To every shore they gather at her call: 
Lords of the land, they better love to be 
The servants of the sea. 


Servants and lovers, they would live and 
die 
Between the strong sea and the open sky. 
Free as her waves they hail her, and re- 
joice 
With multitudinous voice. 


Mother and Mistress, dear to man and 
bird, 

I too have heard the voice my fathers 
heard. 

By thy long beaches thou hast made me 
free 


Of all thy mystery. 


DuNCAN J. ROBERTSON. 
Longman’s Magazine. 


Sons of the Sea. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE AGE 
Awhile I saw the Spirit of the Age: 


His look was bountiful; he seemed in 
might 

An early god. Earth quickened in his 
sight. 

He took Time’s ancient book, and page on 
page 


Oc fratricidal war he vowed, with rage 


That gods may feel, he would expunge, 
and write 
Anew. “No more shall greed the fair 


world blight,” 
He cried, “or less than equal good engage 
Man’s future thought for man. “Twas for 
my birth 
The years have been in travail; thus at 


last 
I show the destined way, long sought with 
pain, 


To re-create the Golden Age amain.” 
Time sighed, rememb’ring Spirits of the 
Past, 
And murmured, “Man is man, and earth is 
earth.” 
F. W. BEAUCHAMP GORDON. 
Speaker. 


SICKNESS. 
Treading the track 
and slow, 
Over the serried 
life, 
Up the grim ice stair, or upon the knife 
Of jagged rock, that cleaves the treach- 
erous snow— 


which winds austere 


mountain-heights of 


Black clouds above, and roaring floods 
below— 
When the heart sickens in the profitless 
strife 
With elements which neither love nor 
know, 
And goal nor summit in many days 


appears: 


I have got down into a quiet vale, 
Where trees are green, and silvery waters 
flow, 
A vale of joy, though called a vale of 
tears: 
Voices of heaven float upon the gale, 
And in the fold of hills. to hush my fears 
Stands Death, with offer of relief from 
woe, 
RoBERT FoRMAN Horton. 
Good Words. 

















From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY OF FEMINISM. 

The Soul of Woman, its Sphinx-like 
ambiguities and complexities, its man- 
ifold contradictions, fits sorrows and 
joys, its vagrant fancies and never-to- 
be-satisfied longings, furnish the lit- 
erary analyst of these days with 
inexhaustible material. Above all do 
the sex-problem novelist and the in- 
trospective biographer and _ essayist 
revel in the theme. Psychology—word 
more blessed than Mesopotamia—is 
their never-ending delight; and modern 
woman, who, if we may believe those 
who claim to know most about her, is a 
sort of walking enigma, is their chief 
subject of investigation. Her ego, that 
mysterious entity of which she is now 
only just becoming conscious, is said 
to remain a terra incognita even to her- 
self; but they are determined to ex- 
plore its inmost recesses. The pioneers 
of this formidable undertaking must of 


necessity be women. Man, great, 
clumsy, comical creature that he is, 


knows nothing of the inner springs of 
the modern Eve’s complicated nature. 
He sees everything in her, we are told, 
without comprehending anything, and 
the worst of it is that often he cannot 
even express his ignorance in good En- 
glish. Man brute force, 
woman divine influence, and her nature 
is in closer relation with the infinite 
than the masculine mind. He is an 
“utter failure,” while her womanhood 
“almost guarantees to her a knowledge 
of the eternal verities,” which he can 
only hope partially to attain to through 
woman. 

Obviously, therefore, it is to women 
writers that we must look for the 
solution of what is termed the “fem- 
inine enigma,” and more especially to 
their more recently published works. 
It is only lately that woman has really 
begun to turn herself into her books. 
A German authoress, whose interesting 
work I shall deal with presently. ob- 
serves that the great feminine intellects 
of former years simply followed in 
man’s footsteps, and philosophized and 
preached after the manner of the lead- 
ing male thinkers of the day. A well- 


possesses 
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known authoress of our time, Mrs. 
Humphry Ward, may be said to do the 


same. It is quite different with modern 
women’s books of the introspective 
type. No man, were he the greatest 


genius alive, could write them, and in 
them the true spirit of feminism dwells, 
And yet in spite of their multitude, the 
subject of the sex’s psychology is so 
far only scratched. As Mrs. Roy Devy- 
ereux tells us in her book, “The As- 
cent of Woman,” “the first loyal lumi- 
nous word is still to write about 
woman;” and even this talented author- 
ess has exhausted her energies in fram- 
ing a few syllables of the message 
which must be left to some future seer 
to deliver. Nevertheless it may be 
hoped that this fascinating science of 
fe.ainine psychology is now approach- 
ing the stage of rapid and continuous 
development. 

In olden days woman was 
troubled about the nature of her soul, 
possibly for the sufficient reason that it 
was then considered doubtful if 
possessed such a_ thing. Mohamme- 
dans, for instance, used to be credited 
with a disbelief in the existence of the 
feminine soul. Their Prophet, how- 
ever, cannot be accused of justifying 
their scepticism, although Sale tells us 
that once when he looked down into hell 
he perceived the majority of its den- 
izens to be women. Doubtless this un- 
courteous vision occurred to him after 
a tiff with Ayesha. In much later days 
a celebrated archbishop described 
woman “a creature that cannot 
reason and pokes the fire from the top;” 
and there are people who now urge me 
to treat the subject of her soul and its 
attributes after the manner of - Snakes 
in Ireland!” Again, the American 
woman is regarded by many people as 
the highest development of modern 
feminism, yet she is frequently accused 
of being soulless. A recent writer in 
the Contemporary Review points out that 
she has failed to inspire the classical 
literature even of her own country, as 


less 


she 


as 


the female characters of the great 
American novelists were drawn from 


English or Continental sources: and the 
reason, he thinks, must be sought in tue 
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lack or depth in her nature. An Amer- 
ican girl in a recent novel, if I remember 
rightly, opines that she 
“only digestion.” Be this as it may, the 
average European appears to find the 
Transatlantic Undine sufficiently charm- 
ing. He marries her, even though, 
owing to her congenital defect, he can- 
not vivisect her soul in three-volume 
novels. The American woman, as we 
see her on this side of the ocean, is 
usually an exotic of the “orchidaceous 
type;” but, speaking generally, we may 
regard the vexed question of the exist- 
ence of the feminine soul as being now 
finally set at rest. In order, however, 
that there may be no mistake about the 
matter, the lady writer has for some 
years past been busily occupied in bar- 
ing her soul for our benefit. And not 
only baring it, but dissecting it, analyz- 
ing and probing into the innermost 
crannies of her nature. She is forever 
examining her mental self in the look- 
ing-glass. Her every thought and im- 
pulse, her fleeting whims and fancies, 
along with the deepest fountains’ of her 
feeling, and above all her grievances, 
are set forth in naked black and white. 
The monotony of her life, its narrow- 
ness of interest, the brutality and self- 
ishness of man, the burden of sex, and 
the newly awakened consciousness of 
ill-usage at Nature’s hands, form the 
principal subjects of her complaint; and 
the chorus of her wailings surges up to 
heaven in stories, poems, and essays 
innumerable. Their dominant note is 
restlessness and discontent with the ex- 
isting order of things; and that there is 
some reason in it few will be found to 
deny. Man has no idea what it feels 
like to be a woman, but it will not be 
her fault if he does not soon begin in 
some degree to understand. 

The glory of woman in olden days, ac- 
cording to St. Paul, was her hair. The 
glory of the woman of to-day, as por- 
trayed in sex-problem literature, is her 
“eomplicatedness.” To be subtle, in- 
scrutable, complex—irrational possibly, 
but at any rate incomprehensible—to 
puzzle the adoring male, to make him 
scratch his head in vexation and won- 
what on earth she will 


has no soul, 


as to 


derment 
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be up to next,—this is the ambition of 
the latter-day heroine. She is con- 
sumed with a desire for new expe- 
riences, hew sensations, new objects in 
life. Like Evadne in “The Heavenly 
Twins,” she “wants to know;” to pen- 
etrate to the core of truth; to dive deep 
down into the sacred heart of things, 
and to learn their true sequence and 
meaning. But in spite of the awaken- 
ing of her intellect she remains a being 
of transient impulses and more or less 
hysterical emotions. Curiously enough. 
in all this mystification of hers, which 
to the uninitiated appears sheer puzzle- 
headedness, some weird witchery is 
supposed to lurk. Her lover, poor fel- 
low, is baffled by her elusive and 
contradictory spirit; he understands 
nothing of the perpetual conflict within 
her, the canker of mysterious care that 
gnaws at her heart, her immense yearn- 
ings, and great vague thirst for heaven 
alone knows what. The dualism of her 
nature, half instinct, half intelleet—for, 
as Mrs. Roy Devereux explains, modern 
woman is not one incomprehensible, but 
two incomprehensibles—is all Greek to 
him. He endures her tantrums as best 
he may, though his simple self would be 
better mated with an open-hearted. 
natural woman, who wore her heart 
upon her sleeve, than with an animated 
riddle or an enigma in flounces and 
furbelows. For, be it understood, love 
itself fails to unravel the mystery of 
her being, and Mr. Spooner’s flirtations 
with Miss Up-to-date in no way give 
him the key to the feminine abstraction 
of which she is the external garniture. 
And it is good for him that it should be 
so, else he, too, might suffer the pangs 
of disillusionment. Nowadays, how- 
ever, the solution of the feminine conuu- 
drum is a less hopeless task than for- 
merly for the bewildered and slightly 
irritated male; and the present year has 
given birth to at least two books which 
throw much light upon the subject. 

Of these the most remarkable in some 
respects is the “Ascent of Woman,” by 
Mrs. Roy Devereux, to which allusion 
It is, to begin 
It c¢on- 


has been made already. 
with, a distinetly clever book. 
observation, 


while 


tn'ns much shrewd 











the style is polished and epigrammatic 
to a fault, and replete with the curiosa 
felicitas of decadentism. But it is less 
with the manner than with some of the 
matter of these essays that I am now 
concerned, much in them will be 
news to a great many people. They 
originally bore the title of “Dies Dom- 
inz,”’ and they are dedicated to “The 
most dear vision of Her that shall be.” 
Signs, I think, are not wanting that the 
dies dominz will dawn before very 
long, and in that case “She that shall 
be” will most probably appear as “She- 
who-must-be-obeyed.” The authoress 
does not profess to dispel the cloud of 
mystery which envelops her subject, 
but she does raise for our benefit a 
corner of the veil which shrouds the 
Great Arcanum of the feminine soul. 
The picture thus revealed is a curious 
one, and she is aware that her method 
of presenting it is likely to arouse the 
resentment of her fellow-women; but 
she is prepared to face the consequences, 
There is so much to say about woman 
which has never yet been said, that the 
truth that is in her must out; and, like 
Lucifer the light-bringer, she feels 
bound to fulfil her mission of illuminat- 
ing a people that now sit in the dark- 
ness of ignorance concerning the psy- 


as 


chology of feminism. 

The most characteristic portions of 
the book are those dealing with the 
great sex-problem, called. 
“Man,” says Mrs. Roy Devereux. is apt 
to “rail at the sexlessness of the New 
Woman;” but, if we may take her as a 
trustworthy guide, the charge is a base- 
less one. For with the awakening of 
her intellect “there has been a coinci- 
dent awakening of the 
Every problem in heaven and earth is 
brought to the edge of this newly ac- 


as it is 


senses. 


quired consciousness, and the _ she- 
animal is abroad cursing man’s 
monopoly of the joie-de-vivre.” More- 


over, the instincts of fidelity are not in 
her. “To every season its book and its 
bonnet; why not also its love?” 


So at each renascence of passion her 
spirit, drifting among the ghosts of dis- 
embodied kisses, has a faint foretaste of 
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Nor is this the limit of 
her consciousness. With that realization 
of her nature’s complexity comes the 
prescience that no man will ever learn it 


those yet to come. 


through. . . . It is only the man who “in 
love’s deep woods will dream of loyal 
life.”’ 

This tribute to his constancy will 


doubtless be as agreeable to the much- 
abused male as it is unexpected. My 
only doubt is whether the perfidious 
creature deserves the compliment. In 
another strangely eloquent passage, 
which I quote in full, we have a terrible 
picture of the tumult raging in the 
modern Eve’s bosom. 


At the moment woman seenis still to be 
floating amid the mists of her lost illusions, 
on fire with the passion of the impossible, 
sick unto death of her outworn ideals, and 
girt about with the of strange 
prayers. Having forsworn the service of 
love she would still retain the beauty of 
life, and wander over “the crooked hills 
of delicious pleasure” without forfeiting 
the old-world sanctuary. She would sin 
and yet not suffer; she would pluck the 
“roses and raptures” of passion, and yet 
be white of soul. But until 
that love cannot be bought at 
prices, she will drift deathwards 
lighted and unshriven—a follower 
empty symbols and impotent 
Yet will this quickened consciousness lead 
eventually to her perfecting. 


incense 


” 


she learns 
store 
unde- 
after 
divinities. 


To those who, like the writer, were 


brought up in the Sarah Grandian 
school to believe in the moral and 


mental perfection of the modern incar- 
nation of the feminine spirit, these in- 
discreet revelations came as a sad 
shock. They appeared originally in the 
form of an article in the Saturday Re- 
view entitled “Dies Dominz; The Value 
of Love, by a Woman of the Day;” and 
I remember that the editor appended 
thereto a homily in the form of a re- 
joinder by Lady Jeune as a wholesome 
corrective. As might be expected, 
Lady Jeune disputed entirely the 
accuracy of the picture. Indeed, to find 
its counterpart one would probably 
have to search in the miscellaneous 
gallery of feminine portraiture with 
which modern fiction supplies us. 1 
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need only mention a few of the types, 
for their names have become household 
words; the woman who did. who didn’t; 
who would, who wouldn't, or would if 
she could; the girl who desires matri- 
mony, but shrinks from its obligations; 
and the lady who yearns for mother- 
hood, if only it could be managed (vide 
“Keynotes”) “without a husband or the 
disgrace; ugh, the disgusting men!” 
These searching studies in the sexual 
emotions of young ladies are, I fear, a 
source of merriment to the masculine 
mind, but their popularity with the 
gentler sex survives alike their constant 
iteration and the gibes of the scoffer. 
Age cannot wither, nor custom stale, the 
infinite variety of the sex-problem novel 
or essay. 

The second half of “The 
Woman” is less striking than the first. 
The mission of the authoress (every- 
body who writes nowadays must have 
a mission) seems to be to recall to the 
daughter of Eve that ideal of beauty 
which she has partially lost. The tem- 
ple of Aphrodite is now a ruin, says 
Mrs. Roy Devereux in her grandil- 
oquent way, and the world has long 
since ceased to pour libations to the 
goddess. But the religion of the woman 
of the future will the service of 
beauty through the medium of comely 
apparel, and the gospel of the authoress 
may be termed the Gospel of the Higher 
Chiffon. Her contention, as I under- 
stand. is that the adornment of the 
female form is as legitimate an end of 
art as sculpture or painting; and, after 
all, is not a man-milliner just as much 
an artist in his way Royal 
Academician? 

Another treatise, on the same subject, 


Ascent of 


be 


as a 


to which I should like to introduce 
readers of “Maga.” is “Modern 
Woman,” by Fru Marholm Hansson. 


It consists of six psychological sketches 
of famous modern women of various 
nationalities. These sketches display 
much insight, sympathetic yet discrim- 
inating withal, into the characters they 
portray; and there is a level-headedness, 
if I may use the word, about them 


which is somewhat unusual in similar 
studies of feminine psychology. 


Some 
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of Fru Hansson’s views will probably 
be deemed old-fashioned by pioneers of 
the “woman movement,” but she al- 
ways writes kindly and sympathetically 
of her heroines, even when their ideas 
are least in harmony with her own. 
Her types are selected from some of 
the ablest and most representative 
women of the day, who struck out a 
line of their own in life. The results 
of their originality Fru Hansson does 
not consider to be satisfactory. She 
disapproves of the Ibsenite theory of 
female individualism, and 
roundly that “a woman who seeks free- 
dom by means of the modern method of 
independence is generally one who 
desires “o escape from a woman’s suffer- 
ings.” In the case of the gifted people 
whose lives are depicted in her book. 
she says that the “woman question 
caused an unnatural breach between 
the needs of the intellect and the re- 
quirements of their womanly nature. 
Most of them succumbed in the strug- 
gle.” 

Of these deviations from the feminine 
norm the most interesting, to my mind, 
is Sonia Kovalevsky. Fru Hansson de- 
scribes her as the greatest woman 
genius of the century. The story of 
her life is a mournful one. Born of a 
rich and noble Russian family. her 
marvellous talent for science and 
mathematics soon developed itself. 
Like so many ladies in fiction, and not a 
few out of it, she was possessed of “an 
immense undefined thirst,” which at 
first took the form of a thirst for study. 
At eighteen she made a formal mar- 
riage with a man who for seven years 
was a husband to her in name only. 
During all this time worked 
feverishly and continuously and after 
his death in 1880 she was appointed 
lecturer at the university at Stockholm. 
Here commenced her friendship with 
Fru Edgren-Leffler, the subject of the 
last sketch in the book, and in collabo- 
ration with her entered on her 
literary career. In 1888 she was 
awarded the Prix Bordin in the French 
Academy of Science in the presence of 
the greatest French mathematicians. 
but even this splendid triumph failed 


asserts 


she 


Sonia 














to her happiness or content- 


bring 
ment. 
The sad story of the closing years of 
her life is told with much pathos by Fru 
Hansson, and I must leave her to draw 


Sonia had 
and 
She 


her own moral therefrom. 
grown tired of mathematics, 
wanted to forget all about them. 
had also become tired of mystic love, 
and too late “wanted woman 
and possess a woman’s charm.” 
Finally, after various unfortunate ex- 
periences, she became ill, worn out with 
nervous and mental exhaustion, and 
died at the age of forty-one. 

Another Russian woman, less re- 
markable in many ways than Sonia 
Kovalevsky, is probably much better 
known in England. Among all our 
modern literary ebullitions of feminine 
fretfulness one stands out pre-eminent. 
It may safely be said that the present 
introspective craze with reference to the 
soul of woman began with the publica- 
tion of Marie Bashkirtseff’s journal. 
One weil remembers the appearance of 
that extraordinary book, so irritating in 
some respects, and yet so touching in 


to be a 


its utter abandonment of self-revela- 
tion. It is the tragedy of a young girl, 


hopelessly vain, self-centred, neurotic, 
and egotistical; for if ever there was 
a victim of morbid ego-mania, as Max 
Nordau has it, it was poor Marie Bash- 
kirtseff. “As for me, I am always ex- 
cited,” she cries; “I want to live faster, 
faster. fast. ... Yes, I love only my- 
self:” it is all I, I, I, throughout the five 
hundred pages of the journal. Her 
every action was ordered for effect, and 
with a view to description in her diary 
the same evening. The book sold like 
wild-fire. “All the tired and discon- 
tented women of the time recognized 
themselves on every page, and for many 
of them Marie Bashkirtseff’s journal be- 
came a kind of secret Bible, in which 
they read a few sentences every morn- 
ing, or at night before going to sleep.” 
Not a very satisfactory Bible, to be 
sure, but the literature of hysteria is 
always sure of its public, and she was 
symptomatic of a restless and fretfm 
age. With all the advantages of wealth, 
beauty, perfect breeding. and marvel- 
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lous talent, she yet made shipwreck, 
like Sonia, of her life. She developed 
her individuality, like any Ibsenite 
neuropath, on the most approved prin- 
ciples of the “triumphant doctrine of the 
ego,”’ and fretted herself into the grave 
at the age of twenty-four. Her self- 
absorption amounted to a disease, and 
outraged nature exacted ‘the . penalty 
remorselessly. Tedious the whole 
thing is in a way, I know of few things 
sadder than her despairing soliloquies 
towards the end of the volume. She 
felt herself, to quote Fru Hansson’s 
pathetic words, “ever alone in the midst 
of an everlasting void, hungering at the 
table of life, spread for every one ex- 
cept herself, standing with hands out- 
stretched as the days passed by and 
gave her nothing; youthand health were 
fading fast, the grave was yawning, just 
a little chink, then wider and wider, and 
she must go down without having had 


as 


anything but work, constant work. 
trouble and striving, and the empty 


fame which gives a stone in the place of 
bread.” 

Besides the untimely fate of these two 
Russian ladies, Fru Hansson mentions 
three other northern authoresses of 
talent who all committed suicide; but 
whether this was the result of too much 
psychologizing or over self-absorption 
does not appear. 

Concerning Mrs. George Egerton, who 
is to my mind the ablest of our women 
writers of the neurotic Fru 
Hansson writes with critical yet 
sympathetic insight. The authoress of 
“Keynotes” (Punch profanely _ nick- 
named it “She Notes”) is essentially a 
womanly writer. Her gifts are intui- 
tive rather than intellectual, and she 
owes nothing whatever to the reason or 
the research of man. Her perceptions 
are of the nerves, for, like some of her 
favorite Swedish and Norwegian au 
thors, she personifies our modern ner- 
yousness, and her best characters are 
quivering bundles of nerves. The 
reader can hardly fail to recognize the 
autobiographical character of her writ- 
ings, redolent, as they are, of the spirit 
of discontent and _ disillusionment. 
Stories of the “Keynotes” 


school, 


type. espe- 
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cially the more artistic ones, are mono- 
logues, as it were. The writers seem to 
be relating their own mental expe- 
riences, like Marie Bashkirtseff, with- 
out any attempt at concealment. The 
mood vyaries in these books—sometimes 
tender, sometimes sorrowful, some- 
times vicious, as though the authoress 
would like to scratch or slap somebody; 
but they are always purely subjective, 
or else rapid generalizations from lim- 
ited experience. Like all introspective 
work of the kind, Mrs. Egerton’s ap- 
peals to women far more than to men, 
for her instinet enables her to perceive 
the fundamental traits of woman’s 
nature. Of these traits the deepest and 
most ineradicable, it appears, is her 
“eternal wildness, the untamed prim- 
itive savage temperament that lurks in 
the mildest, best woman.” Mrs. Roy 
Devereux also asserts that woman is at 
heart a barbarian, and her affinity in 
many respects to her remote ances- 
tresses is insisted on by other lady 
writers. Backwards across the ages, 
remarks one of them, her gaze flashes 
recognition to “the grand untamed eyes 
of the primeval woman,” whose free- 
dom from the restraints of civilization 
some of our revoltées would seem to 
envy. Only one man, we are told, “has 
had sufficient instinct to bring to light 
this abyss in woman’s nature,” a poet 
named Barbey D’Aurévilly, and he, 
poor fellow, was never understood, 
This seems to be the usual fate of people 
with very complex natures in both 
sexes. They make a study of incom- 
prehensibility, and raise mystification 
to the level of a fine art, and then com- 
plain because they are misunderstood. 
It is not quite clear why this somewhat 
commonplace trait of wildness should 
be called an “abyss,” except that all 
terms denoting profundity and im- 
mensity are deemed appropriate to the 
feminine soul, which possesses many 
other fundamental characteristics be- 
sides that of wildness. It is volcanic, 
for instance, in its nature, as may be 
learned from the neurotic novelists, and 
as some men, I am given to understand 
have oceasion to know. I notice, by 
way of illustration, that one young lady 





describes herself as “a bundle of elee- 
trie currents bursting forth in all 
directions into chaos.” This, however, 
strikes me aS a somewhat daring 
metaphor. Personally, I should be con- 
tent to liken the spirit of feminism to a 
river, now flowing tranquilly with 
every passing sentiment and impression 
mirrored on its placid surface, now 
surging tumultuously onwards—but al- 
ways prodigiously deep. 

Another characteristic, according to 
Fru Marholm Hansson, is beginning to 
make itself felt, “‘and that is an intense 
and morbid consciousness of the ego in 
woman.” Mrs. Egerton is, of course. a 
great believer in the Scandinavian doc- 
trine of the ego. Self-sacrifice is out of 
fashion altogether in our modern school 
of novelists and seif-development has 
taken its place. This consciousness of 
the self is of recent growth; it was un- 
known to our mothers and grand- 
mothers, who, says Mrs. Devereux, 
“knew as little about their sensations as 
a cabbage does about its growth.” I 
have no knowledge of what it feels like 
to be conscious of your ego, so I must 
content myself with simply chronicling 
the phenomenon without commenting 
upon it. It has always been under- 
stood that the best sign of all being 
right with a man’s heart or liver is, 
that he should not be conscious of pos- 
sessing such things; and to be conscious 
of your ego must be a much more 
serious matter. I remember that Max 
Nordau classes egomania as among 
the leading stigmata of degenera- 
tion, so doubtless this newly aroused 
consciousness lies at the root of our 
modern introspectiveness, and accounts 
for many of the strange things that 
neurotic people do both in real life and 
in fiction. 

The last of these psychological 
sketches is that of the Woman’s Rights 
woman, Fru Edgren-Leffler. It strikes 
me as less interesting than most of the 
others, perhaps because the authoress 
is less in sympathy with the type of 
feminism that it deals with. This type 
is analogous in some respects with 
those heroines in recent novels who are 
afire with the new altruism, and talk 














Poor Law Reports and Parliamentary 
Blue Books at great length to their lov- 
ers. In her early days Fru Leffler was 
the champion of the Swedish Woman's 
tights movement, and interested her- 
self in all the “isms,” such as socialism, 
anarchism, theosophy, positivism, and 
atheism; but late in life she seems to 
have learned that the highest altruism, 
as well the truest happiness, for 
women lies in performing the duties of 
wife and mother. Fru Hansson uses 
the story of her life to enforce her 
favorite theory—namely, that individ- 
ualism in woman is a mistake, because 
she cannot exist alone, being “spirit- 
ually and mentally an empty 
which must be replenished by man.” I 
try picture to myself what Mrs. 
Sarah Grand’s feelings must have been 
if ever read this One 
fears, too, lest the dissemination of such 
views should have a bad effect upon 
man, and tend to make the creature 
more insupportable than ever. Fru 
Hansson, however, is most emphatic on 
the point, and asserts that those ladies 
who seek to exert their influence by 
main force, and “manifest a desire to 
dispense with man altogether.” are act- 
ing most imprudently. Far be it from 
me to express an opinion on this delicate 
point, though one cannot help thinking 
that Eve without Adam, or v.ce versif, 
might after a while find even Paradise 
Anyhow, Fru Leffler seems to 
have grown to this opinion, for, though 
as a disciple of Ibsen she had raged 
against the unhappiness of married life, 
she fell violently in love at the age of 
forty, and abandoned her active cham. 
pionship of the rights of feminism in 
order to enjoy “liberty, love, and the 
South” in Italy. Unfortunately, like 
Sonia Kovalevsky, she died young, but 
her closing days were unclouded by 
grief; for “the woman's rights woman 
sang a hymn to the mystery of love, and 
the last short years of happiness, too 
soon interrupted by death, were a con- 
tradiction to the long insipid period of 
literary production.” 

There is another point on which the 
authoresses of the two books under con- 
sideration at variance with the 
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modern champions of their Mrs. 
Grand, among others, has maintained, 
with much insistence and great wealth 
of pathological detail, that a great deal 
of the unhappiness and the ailments 
of women are due to their want of occu 
pation. There is much, no doubt, to be 
said for this contention, though work 
regarded as a cure may be worse than 


seX, 


the disease when, as so often is the 
case, it means overwork. Fru Hansson 
is evidently no great believer in the 


“weary path or study” for women; and 
certainly work brought neither health 
nor happiness to Sonia Kovalevsky or 
Marie Bashkirtseff, in spite of their in- 
tellectual triumphs. As for Mrs. Dev- 
ereux, she simply laughs at the idea 
of any woman really loving work as an 
end in itself. “To say that 
work better than liberty and leisure is a 
pathetic pretence. Surely the fact 
that the New Woman is always trying 
to persuade herself that work is a bless 
ing when she knows in her heart of 
hearts it is a curse, is one of the saddest 
of ‘life’s little ironies.’"’ Who shall de 


she loves 


cide when such eminent doctors dis 
agree? 
Having thus in cursory fashion re 


viewed the various mental phenomena 
exhibited in woman’s writings on 
self, one is tempted to ask, What is the 
purport origin all this 
subtlety and microscopic self-examina- 
tion? Why should people take such in- 
finite pains to make 
miserable? and why should woman, in 
particular, so “persistently parade her 
‘scourged white breast’ ” for our inspec- 


her- 


or of super 


themselves 


tion? Is it simply a symptom of the 
fret and fever of modern life? of the 
restlessness and discontent which 


seem to have got so deep a hold of us 
all? We all love to be parading our 
burdens and to say, “See what a heavy 
load I bear!” just like those old people 
who are continually prating of their ail- 
ments. The world is very hollow and 
empty, and we must all, especially the 
ladies amongst us, be very sad, to judge 
from the books and plays that delight 
the public. Morbid pessimism, subdued 
or paroxysmal, is the dominant 
alikc of the “new” 


note, 
fiction and the new 
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peychological drama. It expresses it- 
self in the worship of ugliness, the 
minute and almost exclusive delineation 
of what is gloomy and squalid in life, 
and the strange affection exhibited by 
many writers for the gutter and 
those who lie therein. The Secandi- 
navian authors the fashion, with 
tu.eir wonderful talent for “pathological 
hunting in the terra incognita of the 
human soul,” but they found plenty of 
imitators in this country. The ideal 
writer in the eyes of the neurotic school 
is a sort of literary mosquito, whose 
“intellectual antennz” probe 
depths of agonized human nature than 
anybody else. He catches the suffering 
reader on the raw, so to speak, and 
makes him skip. I have just been read- 
ing how a brutal Hyperborean, named 
Strindberg, is said to have probed so 
deeply into the recesses of the feminine 
soul that his victims fairly shrieked 
with anguish and vexation. However, 
we learn from the “Ascent of 
Woman,” “you cannot probe to the heart 
of life without making a wound;” and 
these homoccea-like mental vivisection- 
with their faculty of always 
“touching the spot,” would much rather 
make the wound than not probe at all. 
Whenever a book or a play of this sort 
comes out, it all the decadents 
chattering, and they call it profoundly 
convincing and significant: whereas, if 
they were not decadents, they would 
call it simply dismal and disgusting. 
There are two recent novels, very differ- 
ent in some respects, but both 
sively morbid, which will serve to illus- 
trate my .meaning: Mrs. Egerton’s 
*“Discords” and Mr. Hardy’s “Jude the 
Obscure.” To read them, would 
think that the only fleeting moments of 
happiness the authors enjoy is ‘when 
they can invent thrill or 
shudder. Their characters move about 
in an atmosphere of intense gloom. 
They not only torture themselves and 
each other, but the hand of Destiny lies 
heavy upon them. They are driven by 
fate, circumstance, the 
playthings of the inexplicable, of 
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less of their doom, can these wretched 
victims sport, for the spirit of humor is 
not in them. They may “take love as 
an anodyne to deaden the agony of 
thought,” but the result is always 
equally depressing, for their malady is 
the malady of despair. 


We have lately been witnessing a 
slight recrudescence of the Ibsen 


“boom ;” so, being naturally interested 
in the father of the new psychology. I 
attended a matinée of “Little Eyolf” at 
the Avenue theatre. I arrived early, 
but found the house already full. There 
was a small sprinkling of males, but 
woman had force to do 
honor to the master who headed the re- 
volt of her sex. The new culture and 


assembled in 


the newest chiffon were alike repre- 
sented in the audience, proving that 
intellectual womanhood has listened 


to Mrs. Roy Devereux and once more 
begun (did it ever cease?) to beautify 
itself in real earnest. Through a forest 
of colossal and befeathered hats I ob- 
tained occasional glimpses of the stage 
and the performers engaged in their 
self-appointed Dut depressing task—the 
hero, the usual [bsenite idiot or travesty 
of a man, with a chronic but futile apne- 
tite for well-doing: his wife Rita. a 
neurotic “‘she-animal,’’—she, all for the 
“roses and raptures;” he, preferring the 
“lilies and languors,”—and the panto- 
mime witch or Rat-wife. who is, accord- 
ing to the heavenly 
messenger,” and apparently symbolical 
of anything you please. Two mortal 
hours those two poor unhalanced crea- 
tures, the Allmers, spent in dismal psy- 
chologizing and mutual torment and 
self-torture. The acting was excellent. 
and it was an intellectual treat to see 
three such artists Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell, Miss Robins. and Miss Janet 
Achurch on the stage together. Every- 
thing that art can do was done to infuse 
life and reality into doleful 
marionettes, but the general impression 
the two Allmers made on my mind was 
that of a couple of epileptics exercising 
in the hospital grounds. In particular. 
Miss Achurch’s scream at the end of the 
first act, which has been much admired 
by connoisseurs in painful sensations. 


critics, “a 
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recalled vividly to my mind the screech- 
ing of a woman whom I once had the 
misfortune to see fall down in an epi- 
leptic fit. However, the audience, or 
rather some of the female portion of it, 
seemed at times much affected, and 
sobs and tears occasionally greeted such 


passages in the drama as were espe- 
cially lugubrious. The males, I regret 


to say, were more disposed to chuckle 
irreverently, probably because the con- 
templation of nervous disorders and the 
whinings of sexual hysteria, and other 
forms of mental disease, less arouse the 
sympathy of the dull masculine mind. 
“Morbid trash,” my nearest neighbor 
ejaculated as we emerged into the com- 
paratively pure atmosphere of a London 
fog: while I went home and read Max 
Nordau’s chapter on Ibsen in “Degenera- 
tion,” and felt better. 

The author of dismal and 
smelling play is certainly one of the 
portents of the age. He voices better 
than any one else its morbid tendencies, 
and, although a man, he is distinctly 
the founder of the new so-called science 
of feminine psychology. That is to say, 
he above all others has directed 
energies of the woman psychologist into 
the channels they now run in. To my 
humble way of thinking, these 
insane weaklings and 
neuropaths of the Ibsenite drama are 
neither admirable nor _ interesting. 
They are simply “sick” men and 
women; degenerates to be shunned, like 
any other manifestations of 
And yet they serve as the nattern and 
type of characters in books and plays 
innumerable that have taken hold of 
the public mind. It would be interest- 
ing to know how far this literature is 
the cause, and how far simply the ex- 
pression, of the morbid tendencies of 
which I have spoken. The shockingly 
improper young person in Miss Marie 
Corelli’s “Sorrows of Satan,” who would 
have flirted with the Devil if that more 
self-respecting personage had permitted 
her, attributed her moral downfall to 
our modern literature of decadence. It 
was the “satyr-songster,” Swinburne, 
and those wicked women novelists, who 
wrought all the mischief. Max Nordau 
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thinks that the influence of polite litera- 
ture on life is much greater than that of 
life on polite literature. He mentions 
several instances of fashions being set 
by books, the most remarkable one 
being the epidemic of suicide that broke 
out in Germany after the publication of 
“The of Young Werther.” 
Every one knows that the young man 
in Byron’s time went about wearing 
low-cut collars and a terrible scowl, de 
noting their views of the misery and 
These views were 


Sorrows 


hopelessness of life. 
probably derived from verses like the 
following :— 
We wither from 
away— 
Sick, sick; unfound the boon, unslaked 
the thirst. 
Though to the last in verge of our decay, 
Some phantom lures, such as we sought 
at first— 
But al! too late—so are we doubly curst. 


our gusp 


youth, we 


Love, fame, ambition, avarice—'tis the 
same, 

Each idle, and all ill, and none the 
worst 

For all are meteors with a different 
name, 

And Death the sable smoke where van- 


ishes the flame. 
This stanza contains as good psychology 
and as good philosophy as any Scandi- 
navian drama, while there is something 
almost elevating in the swing and 
rhythm of the majestic verse compared 
with the commonplace and the 
banalités of Ibsen’s “Ollendorffian” 
dialogue. No doubt the Byronic morbid- 
ity was all affectation, but so to a great 


extent is the psychology and morbid 
pessimism of these days. Marie Bash 
kirtseff was a walking affectation, a 
mere pose in petticoats, but she suc 
ceeded in making herself intensely 
miserable. And it seems certain that 


the same process of needless self-tor- 
ture is at work in some women’s minds 
now. It is difficult to explain on any 
other hypothesis their craving for the 
literature of hysteria or decadence—the 
doleful squalor of Ibsen, the mawkish- 
ness of the neurotic fiction writers, or 
that strange blend of “hoggishness and 
hysteria,” to borrow a truculent critic's 
phrase, “Jude the Obscure.” 
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I know there are people who say that 
the whole thing is mere literary and 
journalistic froth — just the New 
Woman was said to be solely a creation 
of the comic newspapers—and that the 


as 


sex is no more uneasy in its mind than 
it was formerly. Surely, however, the 
evidence is all the other way. The New 
Woman is simply the woman of to-day 
striving to shake off old shackles, and 
the immense mass of “revolting” litera- 
ture cannot have grown out of nothing, 
or continue to flourish upon mere 
curiosity. Mrs. Devereux’s chapter on 
“The Feminine Potential’ contains 
some caustic satire on the sham realism 
with which women nowadays 
saturate their souls, and their “cult of 
the gutter’ is unkindly described as 
“simply a form of hysteria based upon 
a morbid appetite for coquetting with 
characteristic of the modern 


some 


sin, 
woman,” 
Besides being the outward and visible 


SO 


sign of our modern malaise of the 
nerves, these books are also an un- 
doubted aggravation of the disorder. 


If one asks what is the goed of it all, 
one is told that it is inevitable. But 
surely morbidity is a disease which can 
be combated like other and 
equally, on the other hand, aggravated 
by continually dwelling on morbid sub- 
jects. And, after all, the world is not 
made up entirely of refuse-heaps or hos- 
pitals; and no sort of good can come 
out of this literary scavenging and con- 
stant removal of the rags that cover 
poor humanity’s sores. That life is full 
of suffering, and that women have more 
than their fair share of it, are facts 
sufficiently sad in themselves without 
perpetually harping upon them. Of all 
regrets, we are told, “the nausea of sex 


diseases, 


is the vainest, the most futile;’ and 
surely even the lot of women has its 
compensations. There are still many 


left who have the pluck to say that, in 
spite of all temptations to belong to the 
opposite sex, they prefer to remain as 
they are. Much has been done already. 
especially in the way of relaxing certain 
stupid social conventions, to make their 
lives freer and happier than they were 


before, and more, doubtless, will be 
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done in the future. To take one small 
instance, the bicycle, though in some re- 
spects it has added a new terror to life, 
has certainly done something to take 
women out of themselves, and thus to 
lighten the load they bear. I cannot 
help thinking that if poor Marie Bash- 
kirtseff had only possessed a “bike,” it 
might have prolonged her life by ren- 
dering her less self-centred and mis- 
erable than she was. 

There is much that is pathetic in the 
self-questioning and the cravings of the 
woman depicted in neurotic 
fiction. There is a note of infinite 
weariness, a kind of anwmic despon- 
dency, in books of the “‘Keynotes” class; 
vut there is also a note of real pain. No 
one can read them without seeing that 
the writers have felt, and felt deeply; 
but while their dolefulness may com- 
mand our sympathy, the expression of 
it in hysterical or squalid stories is not 
to be encouraged, for it does but add one 
grain more to the heap of humanity's 
The sale of these books by thou- 
People 
read them because they are interested 
in them, and the interest arises from the 
fact that what they read corresponds to 
something in their own natures. Fru 
Hansson tells us that when “Keynotes” 
was published the critics said that the 
heroines were exceptional types; but the 


type of 


woes, 
sands is not a healthy sign. 


critics, as usual, were wrong. “ ‘Good 
heavens! How stupid they are!’ 
laughed Mrs. Egerton. Numberless 


women wrote to her, women whom she 
did not know, and whose acquaintance 
she never made. ‘We are quite 
ordinary every-day sort of people,’ they 
said; ‘we lead trivial unimportant lives: 
but there is something in us that vi- 
brates to your touch, for we, too, are 
such as you describe.’” If many 
hysterical people really exist, the best 
advice that can be given them is to try 
to cultivate a humor and to 
“bike” in moderation. 

One morbid symptom of our social 
life is certainly fostered and developed 
by books of the “revolting” type, and 
that is the mutual suspiciousnessof men 
and women. Fru Hansson remarks 
that. in of the breaking down 
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sense of 
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of many barriers of social intercourse, 
there never was a time when the sexes 
stood wider apart than at present; and 
when man is represented by so many 


lady novelists as a blackguard or an 
idiot, or both, sometimes diseased, al- 


ways a libertine and a bully, one can 
hardly wonder at the result. There is 
no doubt that the literature of vitupera- 
tion and of sex-mania, with its per- 
petual harping on the miseries of mar- 
ried life, and its public washing of 
domestic dirty linen, tends to widen the 
breach between men and women, and 
to make them more niutually distrust- 
ful than ever. 

To institute comparisons between the 
literary pygmies of these days and the 
giants of the past may possibly provoke 
a smile. Nevertheless it may be useful, 
perhaps, magnis componere parva, to see 
in what qualities we moderns are espe- 
cially deficient. As far as mere style 
goes, there are many living writers who 
are the superiors of Scott, to take a 
single example. This sounds rank 
heresy, but it is nevertheless true. But 
in such larger matters as character- 
drawing, in breadth of sympathy and 
observation, and. most of all, in their 
sense of proportion and the atmosphere 
of restfulness and restraint which en- 
velops their work, the older authors far 
surpass their Unlike the 
latter, the great novelists of this cen- 
tury were never morbid or hysterical, 
and they maintained a dignified reticence 
in dealing with delicate subjects. The 
soul of woman was presented by them 
in less questionable shape. One cannot 
imagine Diana Vernon, to take one in- 
stance that occurs to me, prattling in 
public about her sexual emotions. Very 
possibly she may have been filled, like 


SsuCCeSSOPrs., 


any young person in modern fiction, 
with “erotic yearnings for fulness of 


life,” but at any rate she had the good 
to keep them to herself. The 
feebler literary folk of to-day have de- 
parted from wholesome  tradi- 
tions, and determined to set 


taste 


these 


have 


themselves free from what one of their 
“the 
Not 
the shining examples set 


number, Mr. Grant Allen, calls 
leprous taint of respectability.” 
content with 
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forerun- 
ners, they blindly copy French and Nor- , 


them by their great English 


wegian models, and endeavor to 
supplement their own lack of talent, 


and to stimulate the flagging interest 
of their readers, by concentrating their 
attention upon whatever is foul and un 
lovely in life. 

I read in the newspapers not long ago 
that an American lady was fortunate 
enough to obtain the coveted appoint- 
ment of Garbage Inspector in the town 
of Denver with power to burn and 
destroy the city refuse; and the thought 
struck me that it might be well if some 
enterprising Englishwoman could be 
found to undertake the post of Literary 
Garbage Inspector in this country, with 
authority to relieve the shelves of our 


circulating libraries of the rubbish 
under which they groan. I fear, how 


ever, the task would be beyond the 
powers of any single person to accom 
plish. In the long runthereading public 
must always be its own censor of books, 
with the its effective 
auxiliary; and it is the of the 
press that are largely responsille for 
the vyulgarization of our fiction in the 
past decade. As far concerns the 
past year, it may readily be admitted 
that both the literature and the drama 
of 1896 have shown a distinct improve 
ment upon those of two or three years 
The the Philistines 
have not been altogether in vain. We 
realists 


press As most 


laches 


as 


ago. protests of 
have seen less of our so-called 
and second-hand Diabolists, our fishers 
for grotesque fantasies in the unclean 
waters of a diseased imagination. The 
tide of popular flowing in 
healthier channels, and the 
seems to have affected even that 
“modern” of poets, Mr. John Davidson 
We thought he belonged to the 
chical school, but the following verse of 
his “Ballad of a Workman” to 
him a to old-fash 
ioned ideas of discipline and self-re- 
straint; 


taste is 
change 


most 
anar 


seeTmns 


prove convert Tne 


Only obedience can be great: 
It brings the Golden Age again: 
Even to be still, abiding Fate, 


Is kingly ministry to men! 
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I commend these lines, coming as they 
do from so unexpected a quarter, to 
those ladies whose souls are filled with 
the fret and fury of revolt or the ques- 
tionings and self-torture of the new psy- 
chology. Such sentiments might have 
emanated from Carlyle himself—so lit- 
tle do they accord with our modern 
“eleuthero-mania,” or the triumphant 
doctrine of the ego. We seem to have 
quitted awhile the seductive society of 
Baudelaire’s surhomme or the Urmensch 
of Nietzsche, so beloved of the “Key- 
notes” novelist, and to be listening once 
more to the voice of the older prophets. 
I rather fear, however, lest Mr. David- 
may be preaching deaf ears. 
Counsels of obedience will be lost upon 
those watchers for the dawning of the 
dies domine who claim, not equality, but 
admitted supremacy, for their sex. ‘To 
be still” is advice no less unpalatable 
to our neuropaths male or female, who 
are so busily occupied in rendering the 
burden of existence intolerable. It 
would be well, indeed, if they could be 
induced to follow it. Both in life and 
in literature humanity has need 
nowadays of mental excitants than of 
sedatives; and the true prophet of the 
future will be, not another Ibsen, but 
one who shall deliver to a disordered 
world the great gospel of Anti-Fuss, 


son to 


less 


Huau E. M. STUTFIELD. 





From The Nineteenth Century. 

POLAR EXPLORATION, 

A corner of the veil which 
many centuries concealed from man 
the North-Polar area has at last been 
lifted by the Nansen-Sverdrup expedi- 
tion. All what we formerly knew of 
that vast realm of ice was its border- 
lands only; but the bold 
have deeply penetrated into its heart, 
beyond the eighty-sixth degree of lati- 
tude, and the whole aspect of our 
hypothetical knowledge about these 
dreary regions already modified. 
The vague name of a “North-Polar 
area 


for 


SO 


Norwegians 


is 


can be abandoned, and hencefor- 
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ward we can speak of a ‘‘North-Polar 
basin.” 

This basin is often referred to us if 
it were a circle, the centre of which is 
the North Pole; but it has not that cir- 
cular shape. If we look at it, keeping 
the Greenwich meridian before us, we 
see, first, a broad channel, nine hun- 
dred miles wide, between Greenland 
and Norway, inclined to the north-east 
and leading from the Aflantic into the 
Arctic Ocean. From that wide en- 
trance a long and wide gulf stretches 
in a slightly crescent-shaped form, be- 
tween the shores of Russia and Siberia 
on the right, and the North-American 
archipelagoes and Alaska on the left. 
It widens as it crosses the Pole, and it 
ends in a wide semi-circle, out of which 
the Behring Strait is the only outlet. 
This narrow issue being, however, of 
little importance, we may neglect it, as 
well as several wide indentations 
the two coasts, and we may say that 
the Arctic basin is a broad, pear-shaped 


of 


gulf, twenty-five hundred miles long, 
nine hundred miles broad at its’ en- 


trance, widening to two thousand miles 
at its nearly blind Behring Strait end.1 
Warm water enters it, and 
water, laden with ice, issues from it 
the former originating from, and the 
latter returning to, the Atlantic. The 
“rule of the road” for oceanic currents 
is to keep to the right, and the two 


cold 


currents obey it. The warm water of 
the Atlantic which is drifted north- 
wards, and can be considered as a 


continuation of the Gulf Stream, flows 


1 The Behring Strait is so narrow and so shal- 
low (maximum depth, sixty fathoms) that for 
oceanic circulation it has but little importance. A 
warm current flows along its American side, from 
the Pacific into the Arctic Sea; and a coldecurrent 
flows in the opposite direction along the coast of 
Asia—both seemingly varying in intensity with 
the Seasons. 
rent, the Yukon soundings have rendered it im- 
probable. Cf. the admirable Atlas of the Pacific, 
published by the Deutsche Seewarte ; Otto Petter- 
son’s excellent paper, “‘Contiibutions to the Hy- 
drography of the Siberian Sea” (in English), in 
‘Vega Expeditionens Vetenskapliga lakttagel- 
ser,” vol. ii., p.379 ; Stuxberg’s “ Evertebratfauna i 
Sibiriens Ishaf,’’ same work, vol. i., p. 677; and H. 
W. Dall, in American Journal of Science, 1881, vol. 
xxi, quoted by Petterson. 


As to,a permanent cold under-cur- 














past the coasts of Norway, and, before 
reaching North Cape, divides into two 
branches. One of them takes a north- 
ern course; it reaches the western 
coasts of Spitzbergen and flows along 
them as far as their north end, occa- 
sionally bringing to these coasts the 
glass balls that are used by Norwegian 
fishermen, as well as the big beans of 
the West Indian plant, Entada Gigalo- 
bium, which are carried by the Gulf 
Stream across the Atlantic.1 The other 
branch bends eastwards. It flows past 
North Cape and for distance 
along the coast of the Kola Peninsula; 
it crosses next the Barents’s Sea and 
reaches the Russian island of Novaya 
Zemlya, to the frozen shores of which 
it also carries the same glass balls and 


some 


the same West Indian beans.? A sub- 
branch of the latter seems even to 
enter the Kara Sea in summer. Of 


course, the severe cold which reigns in 
latitudes cools down the super- 
ficial layers of the warm current; but 
the thermometer still detects its pres- 
ence, and its bluish waters are distin- 
guishable, even at sight, from the 
greenish and cooler waters of the polar 
currents. And, inhospitable as these 
regions are, they would be still more 
inhospitable and inaccessible if the 
heat stored by water in lower latitudes 
were not carried by this current to the 
north. Owing to it, the Barents’s sea 
is free from ice for a few months every 


those 


' Scoresby had already pointed out the exist- 
ence of this warm current, but it was fully 
brought to light by the Swedish expeditions. See 
also Gumprecht’s “ Treibproducte der Strimungen 
im Nord-Atlantischen Ocean” (Zeitschrift fiir all- 
gemeine Erdkunde, iii. 421). The chief oceanic 
currents which now exist must have flowed in the 
same directions in the later part of the Quater- 
nary epoch. The same bean was found in a peat- 
moss, thirty feet above the sea,in the Bohusliin 
province of Sweden. The cold current of which I 
am going to speak has the same venerable an- 
tiquity. 

2 These facts were known in the year 1850, but 
little attention was paid to them, save by E. Kane 
(Arctic Explorations), till the year 1870. 
Miihry’s “‘ Ueber die Lehre von der Meersstri- 
mungen,” 1869; A. Petermann’s “Der Golfstrom, 
ete.,”" 1870; A. Middendorf’s “Der Golfstrom iist- 
warts vom Nordkap,” 1871; and Heuglin’s * Jo- 


See 


hannesen’s Umfahrung von Novaya Zemlya,” 
1874. 
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year, the western shores of Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlya are of easy access, 
and, besides the lichens and the mosses 
which grow on these islands, the trav- 
eller finds there, in better protected 
nooks, a flora similar to the flora of the 
high Alps. 

A considerable quantity of warm 
water thus enters the Arctic Gulf from 
the south. Consequently a no less con- 
siderable quantity of cold water issues 
from it in the shape of a mighty ice 
current, nearly three hundred miles 
wide, which also keeps the rule of the 
road and enters the North Atlantic be- 
tween Spitzbergen and Greenland. 
Thence it flows southwards along the 
eastern coast of Greenland, pressing it- 
self to its crags and cliffs, and piling up 
ice-floes upon ice-floes as it forces its 
way through Danemark Strait (the pas- 
sage left between Iceland and Green- 
land). When it has reached the south- 
ern extremity of Greenland (Cape 
Farewell) it also divides. A small 
branch of it bends round the cape and 
enters the Baffin Bay, while the main 
body continues its southern course, 
meeting the Atlantic steamers as they 
approach the coasts of America. But 
the icebergs which these steamers meet 
with are only taken in by the mighty 
current it flows past some East 
Greenland glaciers; in higher latitudes 
it consists only of thick floe-ice many 
years old, which grew thick as it was 
drifted in the Arctic Gulf. 

It is this current which renders the 
eastern coast of Greenland so difficult 
of Many times whalers have 
been caught in it and drifted with it, 
and it nearly proved fatal to the crew 
of the second ship of the German 
expedition, the Hansa. The small 
schooner was firmly beset in ice in lati- 
tude 74°, and was drifted southwards, 
Eventually, she was crushed under the 
pressure of the thick and 
sank, while the brave crew, took 
refuge on the  floe-ice, earried 
with it along the coast, until they suc- 
ceeded, after a seven months’ impris- 
onment in escaping from it their 
three boats. Making their way past 
Cape Farewell, they reached at last a 


as 


access, 


ice-floes, 
who 
were 


to 
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Danish colony on the south-western 
extremity of Greenland; but their floe 
followed them, and the Eskimos found 
on it later on many valuable’ things 
which were left behind by the Hansa 
men. 

Nansen and Sverdrup were also 
caught in the same current in 1888, as 
they were making their way in a boat 
to the coast, and although they were 
quite near to it when they left the 
whaler which had brought them 
thither, they were drifted with the ice 
for fourteen days southwards before 
they reached the land. One might al- 
most think that the two friends con- 
ceived the bold plan of the Fram 
expedition during that drift, had not 
Nansen spoken of it before he -under- 
took that journey.! 

One more feature of the broad Atlan- 
tic entrance into the Polar Gulf must 
be mentioned. In the midst of it— 
nearer to Greenland than to Europe— 
Iceland and Jan Mayen rise from the 
top of a sub-marine ridge which runs 
from the south-west to the north-east;* 
further on, in the same direction, rise 
the Spitzbergen and the Franz Joseph 
archipelagoes; and this row of islands 
is an important line of demarkation; a 
deep trough lies to the north-west of 
it, while, with the exception of one sub- 
marine gulf, the sea is much shallower 
on our side of these islands;’ so that 
Iceland, Jan Mayen, Spitzbergen and 
Franz Joseph Land, as also the New 
Siberian Islands further eastwards, 


can be considered as a sort of outer 


1 There is one more opening, through which the 
cold water of the Arctic Gulf finds its way south- 
wards. It is Smith Sound and Baffin Bay. But 
this current must be chiefly fed by water and ice 
coming from the north-west through the channels 
between the islands of the Parry Archipelago. 

2 In fact, Iceland stands on the crossing of this 
submarine ridge with another broader ridge, 
which runs perpendicular to it, from the Far-ier 
to Greenland. 

On the north-west of this line the depths at- 
tain eighteen hundred and nineteen hundred fath- 
oms ; even in Danemark Strait they are eight hun. 
dred fathoms, while one thousand three hundred 
and seventy fathoms were found in the north of 
Spitzbergen. On the south-east of it, with the ex- 
ception of a deep gulf between Norway and Ice- 
land, the depths are much smaller. 
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wall of Europe and Asia. Now, it is 
most remarkable, although the expla- 
nation of the fact is not quite clear, 
that the above-mentioned warm cur- 
rent keeps within that outer wall, 
while the cold polar current flows over 
the much deeper trough. And the 
same was found by Nansen further to 
the east, throughout the whole length 
of the ice-current. 

Such being the leading features of 
the North Polar Gulf, five different 
routes were tried to reach the North 
Poie; one, through Smith Sound, along 
the western coast of Greenland; three, 


through the broad Atlantic entrance; 
and one through the Behring Strait; 


three with the warm current, and two 
against the cold current. For nearly 
eighty years all these routes have been 
tried in turn. Immense tracts of new 


lands were discovered; science was 
benefited to an almost unfathomable 
extent in nearly all its dominions 


through these expeditions; every step 
made in the ice-deserts was marked by 
acts of sublime heroism and abnega- 
tion. But the result of all these noble 
efforts was, that less and less hope was 
left of reaching in a near future the 
very heart of the immense yet unex 
plored tracts—the North Pole. Parry, 
in 1827, had pushed with his sledge 
and boat party to the latitude of 82° 45’ 
on the north of Spitzbergen; and fifty 
years later, after years of slow work 
along the western coast of Greenland. 


a latitude of 82° 26’ was attained on 
board ship, and sledge parties had 


penetrated some sixty miles ahead, to 
83° 20’ (Markham) and 838° 24’ (Lock 
wood), only to prove that further prog 
ress on the old line was 
Everywhere the mighty 
barred the way, and when the northern 
extremity of Greenland was reached, 
it was found to be blocked by a branch 
of the same current. 

It is well known how the discovery 
of some relics of the  ship-wrecked 
Jeannette, which were found floe 
near the southern extremity of 
Greenland, suggested to Nansen the 
idea of trying a new route. De Long. 
board the Jeannette, had entered 


impossible. 
ice-current 


on 
ice 
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the Arctic basin, in 1879, through the 
Behring Strait, and he had sailed west- 
wards to meet Nordenskjiéld’s Vega, 
but the Jeannette was soon caught in 
ice and was drifted with it for nearly 
two years—first in a circle round Wran- 
«el’s Land, and then north-westwards. 
She sank, on the 21st of June, 1881, to 
the north-east of the New Siberia isl- 
ands, and the crew, which went in 
boats to the mouth of the Lena, mostly 
perished. Two years later, various 
things belonging to the Jeannette were 
found in Greenland, and Nansen, after 
having traced their presumable route 


straight across the polar basin, pro- 
posed to follow that track. To build a 
strong ship which could resist the 
formidable side-pressures of the ice, 


and be lifted by them; to boldly enter 
the ice-current, and to be drifted by it 
across the unknown polar area—such 
was, as is well known, his plan. It is 
also known that this plan met with a 
strong opposition on behalf of most 
Arctic authorities—not only on account 
of its unprecedented audacity, but also 
because it was said to be based upon 
an unwarranted hypothesis. It must, 
however, be said that the hypothesis 
was, on the contrary, a quite sound, 
thoroughly scientific generalization, 
and it was received as such by a num- 
ber of physical geographers. 

About the genuineness of the Jean- 
nette relics there could be no doubt, al- 
though even this point was contested 
in America.!1 As to the route which 
they had followed, it was highly im- 


probable, to begin with, that in two 
years they could have reached _ the 


southern extremity of Greenland on a 
circuitous route, coming from the 
west, or through the narrow Kennedy 
channel. On the contrary, it was only 
uatural to suppose that they had been 
carried with the great ice-current which 


! The chief of them were : a provision list of the 
Jeannette, signed De Long ; alist of the Jeannette 
boats ; and a pair of oilskin trousers bearing the 
name of Louis Noros, one of the survivors from 
the Jeannette crew. They were minutely de- 
seribed twice by Lytzen, director of the Juliane- 
haab colony, in the Danish Geografisk Tidskrift, 


1885-86. Having been sent to an exhibition in 
Europe, they eventually got lost. 
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sweeps along the east coast of (Gireen- 
land—the current which drifted the 
Hansa and brought the ice-floe of the 
Hansa crew to the very spot where the 
Jeannette relics were found in 1883. 
As to the origin of that great ice-cur- 
rent, it was clearly indicated by the 
masses of Siberian trees, only recently 
torn off the places where they grew, 
which are drifted every year to the 
shores of Greenland. Out of the 
twenty-five specimens of drift-wood 
which were examined by the Kolde- 
wey’s German expedition, as they win- 
tered in 1869-70 on the East Greenland 
coast, no less than fifteen were found 
to be trees of the Siberian larch, while 
the ten others belonged to species also 
growing in Siberia. And when the 
specimens of mud, which Nansen had 
collected from the ice-floes off the 
shores of East Greenland in 1888, were 
examined by the Upsala professor, 
Cleve, it appeared that, out of thou- 
sands of collections which he had had 
the opportunity to examine, none con- 
tained the same species of microscopi- 
cal diatoms, except specimen 
which had been taken by Kjellman, of 
the Vega staff, from an ice-floe in the 
far north-east of Siberia. 

More than that. The route followed 
by the Siberian drift-wood is marked 
on the map with an unmistakable dis- 
tinctness. De Long saw such wood on 
the floes during the Jeannette drift: 
heaps of it are accumulated on _ the 
New Siberian Islands; other heaps are 
found on the northern extremity of 
Novaya Zemlya—Barents utilized them 
for building his house in 1596; and they 


one 


are also found on the northern and 
eastern coasts of Spitzbergen. Mr. 


Murray saw the same drift-wood dur- 
ing his cruise between Iceland and 
Greenland,’ and Nansen saw it on ice- 
floes between Jan Mayen and Spitz- 
bergen. 

No route could be better indicated on 
a map, and already, in 1884, Professor 
Mohn, of the authorities in 
Arctic physical geography, wrote in the 
Morgenblad an article on the Jeannette 


one best 


2 The 
ary 1890, pp. 38, 39 


Scottish Geographical Magazine, Janu- 





relics, in which he distinctly advocated 
the view of their having crossed the 
This article—Nansen says 


polar basin. 
suggested 


in his new fascinating book! 
him the route to be taken in order to 
approach the Pole Dr. John Murray 
and the German physical geographer, 
Professor Supan, both supported and 
confirmed this view; so also Captain 
Wharton, of the British hydrographical 
service, and the Russian Admiral Mak- 


aroff, explorer of the Pacific. Alto- 
gether, the existence of this current 


was rendered so probable, since 1870, 
by the Seandinavian expeditions, that 
in 1871 the very of a then 
undiscovered land between Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlya, “penetrating 
further north than Spitzbergen” (now 
Franz Joseph Land), could be indicated 
in an Arctic report framed at the Rus- 
sian Geographical Society, because—it 
if no such land 


existence 


wis said in the report 
existed, the ice-current would 
North Cape and the Laponian 
and pile up there its ice—the warm cur- 
rent being too weak to prevent its in- 
vasion.® Nay, it may interest Nansen 
to know that even the greatest author- 
ity on ocean currents, Maury, was with 
him. He foresaw the existence of the 
Fram current in 1868.‘ 
The current 


reach 


coast 


idea of this was thus 


Leipzig, 


book 


! Fridtjof Nansen, “ In Nacht und Fis,” 


1896). Only the first four fascicles of this 
have as yet reached London, 
- The colony-direector, Lutzen, wrote in the 


same sense, suggesting that a ship which would 
enter that 
South Greenland (Nansen, ihid., p. 14). 

* “ Report of the Committee for the Aretic Ex- 
/zvestia of the Russian 


current would be carried across to 


pedition”’ (Russian), in 
Gieographical Society, 1871, p. 67. 

‘ In a well-known letter, addressed to the com- 
mittee of Gustave Lambert's proposed polar ex- 
pedition rid Behring Strait, and published in the 
“Annuaire Scientifique” of P. Déheérain, 8e année, 
1869, pp. 404, 405, he “The Behring Strait 
offers no issue to the icebergs; what becomes, 
then, of those which originate on the northern 
Alaska and eastern Siberia or the ad- 
joining islands? Must they not be drifted through 
an open sea in order to melt later on in the At- 
. . The icebergs of Alaska and Siberia 


wrote: 


coasts of 


lantic’ . 
thus find a free passage from their birthplaces in 
the North-west to their burial-place in the Atlan- 
tic.” He consequently encouraged Lambert to 


go with this current, 
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growing in Arctic literature during the 
last five-and-twenty years, although 
nobody was bold enough to trust to it; 


and, in accepting it in its entirety—that 
is, in embodying the drift of the Jean- 


nette and the East Greenland ice-drift 
in one mighty current—Nansen only 
proved the correctness of his scientific 


insight into the true characters of 
oceanic circulation. That this induc- 
tion was quite correct, is now fully 
proved by the drift of the Fram. For 


three years this splendid little ship was 
drifted north-westwards and west- 
wards, till it began to be drifted south, 


towards Greenland. Only at the end 
of each summer it was regularly car- 
ried for a short distance eastwards, 


under the influence of contrary winds. 
A formidable almost 
mighty, and of the same length as the 
Gulf Stream (from Florida to the 
coasts of these islands), a current hav- 
ing the influence in 
the life of our globe, thus been 
exist. Its width is 
mous, and attain at the 
three hundred miles. Moreover, 
now know positively that it follows a 
deep trough, sixteen hundred to nine- 
teen hundred fathoms deep, which is a 
continuation the above-mentioned 
deep trough of the North Atlantie. 
The polar basin is thus not the shallow 
depression which it was often supposed 
to be. It is a real continuation of the 
Atlantic, and its water is in as regular 
a circulation as the water of other 
Heat and cold are as regularly 


ice-current, as 


same dominating 
has 
enor- 
least 
we 


proved to 


must 


of 


oceans, 
exchanged there as they are in the At 
lantic or the Pacific. 


We have learned, moreover, from the 


Fram what becomes of the warm cur- 
rent as it reaches higher latitudes. 
Under the S5th degree it is still felt, 
but it is found underneath the cold 


Its water still retains there a 
about 1° Fahr. 
although it 


current. 
temperature of 
the freezing point, and 


above 


ought, accordingly, to flow abore the 
cold current, its greater salinity ren 
ders it the denser of the two. It con- 


Mohn found the same reversion in a part of 
the North Atlantic ; and Otto Petterson made the 
remark that ‘the last out-parts of the warm At 
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sequently flows in the abysses of the 
Arctic Ocean, and thus prevents the 
polar area from becoming a terrible 
reservoir of cold. A more equal dis- 
tribution of temperature over the globe 
takes place in this way; and although 
the Norwegian expedition did experi- 
ence a very great cold, it never found 
under the 85th degree of latitude the 
same terrible winter as is experienced 
at Verkhoyansk, the pole of cold of the 
eastern hemisphere. As to the south- 
ern coasts of the Franz Joseph Archi- 
pelago, they fully experience the bene- 


ficial effects of the south-west winds 
and of the warmer Atlantic water 
which enters the Barents’s Sea, as it 


now from Jackson’s observa- 
tions.1 

The wonderful journey of the Fram 
has made, at the same time, short 
work of all the hypotheses of wide 
lands extending towards the pole from 
its Eurasian side. The Franz Joseph 
Land is only an archipelago which, as 
is now proved by Jackson’s boat jour- 
ney, stretches further westwards 
towards Spitzbergen, but does not ex- 
tend far northwards. Of course, many 
islands may still exist on the south of 
the track of the Fram. Thus, land was 
sighted again by Mr. the 
north-west of Franz Joseph Land, and 
many islands may exist to the east of 
it; but none of them now know, 
protrudes beyond the 85th degree. As 
to what may the north of the 
track of the Fram no one can say, and 


appears 


Jackson to 


we 


lie to 


Nansen himself is the first to refrain 
from hasty generalizations. True, that 
the great depths discovered by the 


Fram seem to indicate the existence of 
i deep sea round the Pole. But we 
not forget that the three thou- 
sund fathoms’ line passes within a 
hundred from Boston, and the 
five thousand fathoms’ line in the 
North Pacific runs within thirty miles 
from the Kurile Islands. An immense 
expanse of the North-Polar basin, four 
teen hundred miles long and one thou 


Inust 


miles 


lantie water to the north must not always be 
sought for at the surface” (Vega’s Vetenskapliga 
lakttagelser, iii., p. 360) 

' The Ceographical Journal, December, 1896. 


re 

123 
in which Greenland 
could easily be lodged, still remains 


less known than the surface of 
It even appears probable, from 


sand miles wide, 


even 
Mars. 
the shape of the curve followed by the 
Jeannette and the Fram, as also from 
the eastern drift along the northern 
coasts of America, that some land may 
exist between the two currents. It 
must not be forgotten either that im- 
mense flocks of various species of birds 
were seen flying northwards, from the 
coasts of Siberia, not only at the mouth 
of the Lena, but also at the Vega’s 
winter quarters, and that their destl- 
nation could not be the small Wrangel 
Island, remarkably devoid of bird-life 
in the summer.’ 

At to the magnetical and meteorologi- 
observations which were made on 
board the Fram for three 
years, with the aid of the 
registering instruments, and 
teorological readings made by Nansen 
and Johansen as they made their dar- 
ing dash towards the Pole and after- 
wards wintered in their fursack on 
Franz Joseph Land, they are simply 
invaluable. Mohn has truly remarked 
in his sketch of the scientific results of 
this expedition,’ that for three years 
the Fram was a first-class observatory 
located in the far north. And the 
value of these observations was still 
more enhanced by the fact of another 
Arctic observatory being at work, dur 
ing the later part of the same years, at 
Elmwood, the wintering-place of Jack- 
son’s expedition under the 80th degree 
of latitude, and in East Spitzbergen, 
where Ekroll wintered. Suffice it to 
say, that our magnetic maps, and maps 
of normal barometric pressure, remain 
mere guessings over large areas, sim- 
ply from want of observations in high 
latitudes. 

So long as the polar basin has not 
been explored over length and 
width, men will attempt to penetrate 
into its mysteries. The Pole itself may 


eal 
consecutive 
best self- 


the me- 


Its 


> Captain Hovgaard, * The 
Route to the North Pole,” in Scottish Ge 
, January, 1890, vol. vi.,p 34 


Kara Sea and the 
ographi 
cal Magazine 

8 Morgenbladet, September, 1896 : trans!ated in 
the Geographical Journal, October, 1896, vol. vili.. 


p. 389. 
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be reached, but if seventeen degrees of 
latitude remain untrodden on its Amer- 
ican side, there will be no lack of scl- 
entific volunteers ready to undergo tie 
greatest privations in search of un- 
known lands and seas. Arctic nature 
has so powerful an attraction for men 
endowed with poetical feeling, that he 
who has lived once amidst that dreary 
nature, so full of its peculiar charms, 
will long to return to it.—‘‘Only to put 
my feet on that land—and to die,” the 
old guide Yegheli said once to Baron 
Toll, as they were talking of that mys- 
terious Sannikoff’s land, which appears 
as a fairy vision amidst the glittering 
ice on the north of the New Siberian 
Islands.1 The methods of exploration 
of these wildernesses must, however, 
undergo a profound modification. The 
Fram expedition has proved that there 
is no land stretching as far as _ the 


North Pole, on our side of it, which 
would permit us slowly to progress 


along its coasts: and that between us 
and that spot flows the immense ice- 
current, three hundred miles wide, as a 
floating girdle stretched round the Pole 
on more than one-half of the circum- 
ference. Sverdrup and his ten com- 
panions, in order to reach Norway and 
to sail at once, if necessary, in search 
of Nansen and Johansen, have _ cer- 
tainly accomplished the almost incon- 
ceivable feat of warping and forcing 
their way across that current for one 
hundred and fifty miles. But this rep- 
resents only one-half, or even less, of 
the total width of the ice-girdle which 
protects the Pole from human intrud- 
ers. 

True, there is the resource of a bal- 
loon. The Swedish aéronaut, S. <An- 
drée, has proved that a balloon can be 
filled up with gas in Spitzbergen and 
be kept, in spite of the storms, ready 
to take its flight as soon as the wind 
blows from a proper quarter. But last 
summer, although the balloon was kept 
in readiness for a fortnight, the wind, 
except for a few hours, never ceased 
to blow during that time from the 
north.? And, after all, even under the 


' “Baron Toll’s Expedition to Arctie Siberia,” 
in Geographical Journal, 1895, vol. v., p. 376. 
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best circumstances, a balloon dight 
would only be a reconnoitring excur- 
sion, which men would surely follow 
in ships, on sledges, or on snow-shoes. 

It becomes, however, more and more 
evident that in order to carry on tnat 
sort of exploration—with no land to 
serve as a basis—men endowed with a 
special scientific training, and a spe- 
cial physical training, implying a more 
than Eskimo endurance, will be re- 
quired. And such men cannot be pro- 
duced at will. A whole atmosphere of 
Arctic research and taste has to be 
created before the necessary men will 
come to the front; an atmosphere such 
as was created in this country by che 
exploits of Parry, the two Rosses, and 
those intrepid men who went in search 
of Franklin and of the seas he had lef! 
undiscovered; or such as has lately 
been created in Sweden and Norway 
for the exploration of the eastern 
hemisphere. It is not a mere accident 


that Nordenskjéld, the discoverer of 
the North-East Passage, and Nansen 


are Scandinavians; nor is it mere luck 
that made success, untinted by losses 
of comrades. crown the expeditions of 
these two explorers. Arctic explora- 
tions, put on a firm scientific basis, and 
carried on, year after year, for sci- 
ence’s sake, had prepared their suc- 
cesses. For nearly forty consecutive 
years (since 1858), the Swedes have 
been sending out scientific expeditions 
to Spitzbergen and the adjoining seas, 
in order to carry on researches in all 
branches of science. Their museums 
are full of Arctic collections, their sci- 
ence of Arctic investigations, their lit- 
erature of Arctic adventure. And 
when Nansen tells us how his heart 
was beating when, a boy of twenty- 
two, he went out for his first trip and 
occasionally saw the Vega afloat in the 


Arctic Sea, he only tells what thou- 
sands of Scandinavian hearts have 
felt. 


It was only natural that Norwegian 
seal hunters and whalers should have 
felt the effect of that atmosphere of 

2 See the meteorological diary published by S 
Andrée, in his report (/mer, 1896, 3e hiift. p. 183 
abridged note in Geographical Journal, Novem- 


ber, 1896, vol. viii . p. 518. 
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Arctic enterprise. At the end of the 
sixties they began, accordingly, to 
roam about the Barents’s Sea, and, in 
rapid succession, they discovered new 


islands, circumnavigated Spitzbergen 
and Novaya Zemlya, discovered the 
house where Barents wintered, and 


which had not been visited by man for 
nearly three hundred years. In_ 1870, 
they opened the Kara Sea for navigation, 
and mapped, sounded, and explored that 
from end to end, pushing east- 
ward as far as the meridian of the 
Yenisei. Geographers wondered at 
these achievements of simple seal- 
hunters, who made discoveries and val- 
uable measurements during their 
hunting expeditions. But these seal- 
hunters were backed by a great geog- 
grapher, Mohn, the leader of the North 


sea 


Atlantic Norwegian expedition, who 
vuided them, supplied them with in- 


struments, pointed them out what was 
The result of these dis- 
coveries was that, in 1871, Mr. Leigh 
Smith chartered one of these seal- 
hunters, Captain Ulve, and thus in- 
augurated his epoch-making series of 
scientific explorations in the Barents’s 
Sea; and in 1875 Nordenskjéld  char- 
tered a small Norwegian sloop, the 
Préven, with Captain Isaksen and a 


to be done.1 


Norwegian crew, and made his first 
famous voyage to the Yenisei. The 
North-Eastern Passage was_ thus 
opened, and next year Captain Wig- 


gins followed, to continue thenceforth 
a series of regular journeys to the 
mouths of the Siberian rivers. 

In 1878-79, Nordenskjild, on board 
the Vega, accomplished a still greater 
feat, the cireumnavigation of Asia, the 
aim of so many generations of Arctic 
explorers. Nay, the Austrian expedi- 
tion of 1873-74, which resulted in the 
discovery of Franz Joseph Land, and 
the Jeannette expedition (to meet the 
Vega), were a direct outcome of the 


The story of these discoveries and their suc- 
are one of the most suggestive Arctic 
readings. It was told by Nordenskjild (Voyage 
f the Vega, 2 vols., London, 1881), and lately re- 
told in “| Fridtjof Nansen,” by W. C. Briégger and 
N. Rolfsen, English translation by W. Archer 
London, 1896). 


cession 


bold journeys of the Norwegian whal- 
ers, which journeys were themselves 
prepared by the Swedish scientific ex- 
peditions. 

Besides, a new method of travelling 
on the ice, or rather an improvement 
upon Parry’s and Schwatka’s method 
of living and journeying with Eskimos, 
was worked out by Nordenskjéld, 
Peary, and Nansen, in their explora- 
tions of the Greenland inland ice. A 
light equipment, light sledges dragged 
by dogs, and men on show-shoes, ready 
to live the Eskimo life or worse, was 
their method. Nordenskjild inaugu- 
rated it in 1883, when his two Laps ran 
on shnow-shoes one hundred, or perhaps 
one hundred and fifty, miles over the 
inland ice. Two years later, Peary, 
equipped in the same light way, made 
his astounding journey across the same 
inland ice in North Greenland; and in 
1888, Nansen and Sverdrup, with two 
more Norwegians and two Laps, ac- 
complished the feat of crossing Green- 
land from east to west. During this 
journey and the subsequent wintering 
amidst the Eskimos, Nansen and 
Sverdrup must have learned a great 
deal, and must have realized the true 
conditions of success of every bold 
scheme; to work it out in all details, so 
far as prevision can go; and to rely, in 
their case, not upon a numerous “dis- 
ciplined” crew, but on a small number 
of volunteers, all equally inspired with 
the same idea, and all equally ready 
to turn their hands to any work. And 
then—true heroes of our century—Nan- 
sen and Johansen have shown what 
two men, lost in the ice wilderness, can 
do to live in that immense solitude, to 
explore it, and to make scientific ob- 
servations of the highest value, even 
when they spend the winter in a rough 
semblance of a hut made of stones and 
skins, relying upon their rifles for 
food, heat, and light. Modern science 
may be proud of being able to enrol 
such men in its service. The work of 
Parry, Ross, Franklin, Kane, and of all 
that glorious phalanx who have con- 
quered every mile of the Arctic archi- 
pelagos and every league of the Arctic 
seas by their enthusiasm and energy, 
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is not lost while it can inspire other 
men with like heroism. 

P. KROPOTKIN. 





From The London Quarterly Review. 
SHERIDAN.! 

Among the many greatly gifted men 
whose names and actions are insepara- 
bly associated with that sombre period 
of English history which covers the close 
of the eighteenth and the opening of 
the nineteenth century, there is not one 
whose career and personality are in- 
vested with more fascination than 
those of the brilliant, wayward, un- 
happy adventurer of genius, Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. The spectacle pre- 
sented has not only the obvious attrac- 
tion proper to wild romance, daring 
achievement, tragic failure; it draws 
us by the more subtle charm of a half- 
told tale, recounting the strange for- 
tunes of a hero in whose problematic 
character good and evil were incompre- 
hensibly blended. The great outlines 
of Sheridan’s story plainly 
marked, but many of nec- 
essary to a right understanding of the 
man, were involved in an uncertainty 
which his earlier biographers could not 


were 
its details, 


dissipate; and, whether from _  igno- 
rance, indifference, or ill-will, their 


exertions rather tended to deepen the 
gloom that obscured the fate of the ill- 
starred man of genius. The first “Life” 
compiled by Dr. Watkins, is described, 
not unfairly, as ‘‘a piece of book-mak 
ing of the worst type;” the lengthy 
narrative of Moore, to whom the Sheri- 
dan family entrusted such papers as 
were then available, is confessedly an 
ill-executed perfunctory performance, 
full of inaccuracies: and this inade- 
quate biography was followed up by 
the “scandalous” sketch, libellous and 
spiteful, put forth by Professor Smyth, 


1 Sheridan ; a Biography. By W. Fraser Rae. 
With an Introduction by Sheridan's great-grand- 
the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava. With 
Two Vols. London: Richard Bentley 


son, 
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who had been tutor to Sheridan's son, 
and who in this ungracious fashion, 
“vented the ill-humor engendered by a 
position distasteful to his vanity.” 

Such, during more than half a cen- 
tury, were the best sources of informa- 
tion accessible te writers who wished 
to deal with the story of Sheridan, and 
from such sources were to be gathered 
the best defences of his memory 
against the attacks to which his spe- 
cial gifts and anomalous position, no 
less than his great and obvious errors, 
laid him open. 

Sheridan could not be counted happy 
in his contemporary biographers, but 
in one particular he was fortunate be- 


yond many of his compeers. His 
genius, his brilliancy, his personal 
charm, did not exhaust’ themselves 


with him, but were transmitted to de- 
scendants illustrious not only for ex- 
ceptional natural endowments, but for 
the noble uses to which they have put 
those gifts. Of such descendants, none 
surely would have stirred more honest 
pride in the heart of poor Sheridan, 
could he have watched over him from 
afar, than the “great-grandson” so 
proud of that title—so affectionately 
jealous over the fair fame of his an- 
cestor—the Marquess of Dufferin and 
Ava, to whom the present biography 
owes its inception, and whose discern- 
ment singled out Mr. Fraser Rae as a 
historian so “studiously impartial and 
conscientiously accurate,” so _ thor- 
oughly familiar with the later years of 
George III., that he might succeed, if 
any one could, in calling up from the 
shadowy world of the past a shape. 
however dim and faded from the bril 
liant original, that should be no un- 
faithful image of Sheridan as he was 
among living men; and this, though a 
competent authority had  sorrowfully 
said, “the real Sheridan disap- 
peared forever.” 

The work has been no less difficult 
than that of reviving in pristine 
freshness some ill-used Vandyke, which 
has suffered many things at the hands 
of so-called and has’ been 
heavily coated with glaring pigments 
by would-be improvers. But the result 


has 


its 


restorers, 
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is probably the best portrait now at- 
tainable of the dazzling, perplexing, ill- 
advised Sheridan. The story is robbed 
of none of its melancholy interest; its 
impressive teaching is rather arrayed 
in new authority, because the natural 


nobleness and attractiveness of the 
splendid spendthrift, who wrecked 
himself for want of a true guiding 


star, are now as fully and fairly re- 
vealed to us as is possible. Much new 
material has been brought into use; let- 
ters hitherto unknown have been sup- 
plied from the archives of great Whig 
houses; the simple natural narratives 
of Sheridan's own kinsfolk, eye-wit- 
nesses of his life and death, have been 
substituted for the highly-colored dis- 
figured versions of phrase-makers; and 
clear light has been shed on many ob- 
secure passages of the history. 
But when all has been done, 

remains that is “full of pity.” 
but on the earliest and the latest 
traits reproduced in these volumes; see 
what a light and radiance of hope and 
joy shine about the young Sheridan 
whom Reynolds drew, with that fair 
broad brow, that soft bright eye, 
those rich yet fine traits not more elo- 
quent of wit, gaiety and genius, than 
of a kindly, affectionate, trustful dis- 
position. It is the ideal presentation 
of him who was the chivalrous roman- 
tic champion and bridegroom of _ the 
fair seraphic Elizabeth Linley, that 
“St. Caecilia” of his young adoration 
and guardian angel of his home. Then 
turn from this beaming image _ to 
Clint’s engraving of the great author 
and statesman in his declining days. 
This, the portrait extant, gives 
us the noble forehead, the large bril- 
liant eyes, the aquiline outlines, recog- 
nizable still; but something more than 
simple sadness has depressed the 
heavy eyelids and drawn down the 
sorrowfully compressed lips, and made 
the cheeks hang in melancholy curves. 
Defeat and disillusion and heart-an- 
guish have set their seal on the fea- 
tures, once so beautiful in young glow- 
ing manhood, and still wearing a for- 
lorn and faded majesty all their own. 
One who should be shown these two 


much 
Look 
por- 


latest 
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portraits, and who should know noth- 
ing of the man they represented, might 
well ask, what has wrought this cruel 
change? A sutticient answer is given 
in these volumes, which tell the story 
of Sheridan as it should be told, with 
honest and fairness, and 
enable us to read the riddle of the life’s 
failures. 

The few pages that deal with Sheri- 
dan’s ancestry remind us that some of 


seriousness 


his most endearing and most fatal 
qualities were his by inheritance. His 
paternal grandfather, the Rey. Dr. 


Thomas Sheridan, remembered as one 
of the kindliest of Swift's Irish friends, 


was distinguished not less for wit. 
thriftlessness, and a native turn for 


marring his fortune by blunders. than 
for the sweet and generous guileless 
ness which made him an easy victim 
of the shrewd and selfish. There was 
little in common between this amiable 
divine and his son Thomas, Richard 
Brinsley’s father, except scholarship 
and ability, and an incapacity for mak 
ing the best of these gifts; but serious, 
saturnine, diligent he the 
younger Thomas, by devoting himself 
to the theatrical profession, did his 
part in determining unfavorably the 
destiny of his famous son, whose long 


as was, 


connection with the English stage 
brought him fame indeed, and some 


thing like fortune, but was apparently 
injurious to him in the exact measure 
that it was successful. Happier was 
Sheridan’s heritage from his charming 


mother, née Frances Chamberlaine, 
who endowed her children with that 
strain of English blood that seems 


necessary to develop the latent splen 
dors of the Irish intellect, and 
fine literary faculty transfigured 
into genius in her younger son Richard. 
But her death, in 1766, deprived him of 
his kindest and wisest friend when he 
was but fifteen, and proved an irrep- 
arable loss; for Thomas Sheridan, an 
austere and by no means impartial 
father, lacked his wife’s sympathetic 
insight into the character of her chil 
dren, and was habitually unjust to the 
boy whom he did not understand. and 
whose best home happiness came from 


whose 


was 





the fond affection of his sister. Yet 
Sheridan cherished the memory of his 
boyhood’s home, and was more dutiful 
as a son, and more tenderly faithful as 
a brother, than some of his biographers 
have suspected. And if the father, 
whose last moments were soothed by 
his tender care, had often “thwarted 
and vilified him,’ misled by angry sus- 
picion, the sisters, who found in him 
a kind and constant friend in need, re- 
garded him with a proud enthusiastic 
affection, in which they were rivalled 
by the wife and sons who suffered 
most from the errors of their beloved 
prodigal. 

Some pity and indignation § are 
awakened when we see such a peril- 
ously gifted being allowed to float idly 
on the stream of life without pilotage, 
at the most critical period of his exist- 
ence. In his eighteenth year he was 
removed from Harrow, where his in- 
structors had learned to think very 
highly of his powers, and where he had 
conquered general popularity, though 
scorned at first as the son of a “player,” 
and had gained much scholarship de- 
spite his freakish mischief and _ idle- 
ness—the worst of offences then 
chargeable against him. But his 
father neither let him join his happier 
schoolmates at college, nor took any 
other steps to provide him with a seri- 
ous occupation. Some pains were 
taken to perfect him and his brother 
in the usual accomplishments of gen- 
tlemen, and in the classics and the 
mathematics; otherwise they were al- 
lowed to mingle freely in the gay so- 
ciety of London and of Bath, then a 
more sparkling and frivolous sort of 
London. It would seem as if Thomas 
Sheridan had at this time no higher 
views for his sons than to make them 
professors of that art of elocution 
which he himself prized extravagantly. 

The young Richard knew himself fit 
for higher things; and his correspond- 
ence with his school friend, Halhed, 
whose aspirations were like his own. 
ran much on plans of authorship. Hal- 
hed’s letters are still extant, and sup- 
ply sufficient proof of the eager indus- 
try with which Sheridan worked at his 
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chosen vocation, and of his confident 
hopes of winning success in it. He 
produced much “clever and readable” 
prose and verse; some of his work got 
into print; and his lively talents won 
him a pleasant distinction in the little 
world of Bath. But the easy popular- 
ity thus gained in a frivolous if not 
corrupt society was itself a danger to 
the gay, gracious, unemployed youth: 
and it is something to his credit that 
he fell into no worse mischief than the 
series of fantastic adventures—almost 
too improbable for a novel—that termi- 
nated in the marriage of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan, aged twenty-two, to 
the still more youthful Elizabeth Lin- 
ley, the admirable singer and rarely 
beautiful girl, whose position as a pub- 
lic performer had already brought her 
much wretchedness, and who was well 
content when her proud young hus- 
band decreed that she should with- 
draw forever from the scene of her 
painful triumphs; for, conscious of his 
own powers, he refused to derive any 
profit from her gifts, whom he designed 
to place among the highest in the land. 

The full and careful account now 
given of the much-debated story of this 
pair does not reveal Sheridan as either 
prudent or blameless. We see the boy- 
ish champion of loveliness in distress 
rushing impetuously into a doubtful 
adventure; involving himself and the 
fair creature he loved and honored in a 
false position, with long results of dis- 
comfort and deception; and imperilling 
her happiness and his own life in one 
duel after another with the villainous 
elderly roué whose unmanly persecu- 
tions had impelled Miss Linley into her 
hasty flight, under Sheridan’s escort, 
to the shelier of a French convent—a 
step which, like the secret marriage 
ceremony into which the boy persuaded 
the girl, could only have commended 
itself to very young and very romantic 
persons. But the impulsive, impru- 
dent hero did love truly and purely: 
and in the foolish and almost fatal 
business of the duels he was only com- 
plying with the false code of honor ac- 
cepted by the world into which he had 
been too early thrown. It is easier to 




















forgive his young errors than the un- 
kindness of the negligent father, who 
had left his children to their own de- 
vices for many dangerous months, and 
who could be won to condone the elope- 
ment and duelling, but visited with 
implacable displeasure the honorable 
marriage from which his son derived 
the best and purest happiness he was 
ever to know. It can only be urged on 
Thomas Sheridan’s behalf that he was 
shut out from his children’s confidence, 
and knew not what strong motives of 


loyalty and love there were for the 
union he disliked and reprobated. 
The romance, with which we have 


dealt so briefly, occupies a large por- 
tion of Mr. Fraser Rae’s first volume, 
though all its agitating events, from 
the flight to France till the final open 
avowed marriage, were comprised 
within one year of Sheridan’s life. But 
its importance as a determining factor 
in his career justifies the prominence 
given to it. His early marriage on in- 
sufficient means made it imperative 
that he should conquer immediate for- 
tune; and he bent his energies eagerly 
to the task. He had been no idler be- 
fore marriage; his correspondence, now 


first published, with his high-born, 
warm-hearted friend, Thomas Gren- 


ville, witnesses not only to the vision- 
ary loftiness of his views and plans, 
and to his proud abhorrence of what 
was base in life or literature, but to 
his capacity for sustained industry; he 
was working hard at his chosen study 
of the law, and sedulously seeking to 
win his father’s consent to let his name 
be entered at the Temple. The point 
was conceded not long before Sheri- 
dan’s marriage. 

But that event called for very differ- 
ent exertions. He was not sparing of 
them; and while he and his charming 
wife, established in London by the help 
of her father, were winning their way 
by force of fascination, into the high 
society that was compelled, by the 
young husband’s proud self-respect, to 
receive them on terms of equality, his 
eager mind “seethed with literary proj- 
ects,” on which he spent many an hour 
of unproductive labor, before, in 1775, 
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he scored his first success with the 
sparkling comedy of “The Rivals” 

airy, gay, and fanciful production, 
much more wholesome in tone than the 
dramas previously in vogue, and owing 
its abiding charm to the fresh, almost 
boyish good-humor seen in rare combi- 
nation with its constant sheet-lightning 
play of wit. Whatever dreams the 
author had cherished of instructing 
and improving society as a _ serious 
moralist and critic—and he had such 
dreams—were now dissipated; the un- 


precedented success of “The Rivals” 
determined his course; he was to be 
playwright, adapter, manager to the 


end, though the few original works on 
which his fame must rest were all pro- 
duced within six years—joyous, hope- 
ful years, in which he looked with 
unbounded confidence to a long, pros- 
perous future, while the happiness of 


his married home was as yet untar- 
nished by the criminal follies that 
afterwards dimmed it. All his plays 


are suffused by the sunshiny gaiety of 
that period; the highly-finished “School 
for Seandal,” which its author re- 
touched and repolished with fastidious 
care, till the moral it was intended to 
convey almost disappeared in the daz 
zle of witty dialogue, not less so than 
those dainty trifles, “St. Patrick’s Day” 
and “The Duenna,” or “The Critic.” 
with its happy mockery and mischiev 
ous satire. Whatever was the style he 
attempted he in it; 
and his better work is confessedly ad- 
mirable of its kind. His walk in liter- 
ature was assuredly not the highest; 
but he is still unsurpassed in it. 

The “School for Scandal” was _ not 
yet given to the world, when Sheridan 
and his father-in-law, conjointly 
a third partner, acquired Garrick’s share 
in Drury Lane Theatre, on the great 
actor's retirement; two years later, in 
1778, the purchase of another share 
made Sheridan owner of half the 
theatre, then valued at £90,000. Much 
wonder has been wasted over such 
large transactions on the part of a 
young man whose available capital, 
save his ready wit, was very slender 
indeed. Mr. Fraser Rae offers the ex- 


achieved success 


with 
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planation that shares in Drury Lane, 
being shares in a monopoly, were 
deemed excellent banking security, on 
which money would be _ readily ad- 
vanced, and that, in making his second 
purchase, Sheridan did but assume a 
mortgage already existing, and pledge 
the income of the theatre, which he 
confidently hoped to double, for the 
payment of certain annuities. He 
only advanced the sum of £1,300, prob- 
ably of his wife’s small fortune, and 
that sum was repaid to him. 

This “easy method of financing” 
suited Sheridan only too well. The 
fatal flaw in his character had shown 
itself at once, when his first comedy 
brought him a larger sum than _ his 
father had ever handled, and enabled 
him to give play to the natural sump- 
tuousness of his tastes. He was gen- 
erous and heedless to excess, his tem- 


per was incurably sanguine; he had 
not been taught business habits, and 


never caring to acquire them, was at 
the merey of any one who wished to 
cheat him. Such was the little shadow 
that dimmed the blaze of his _ pros- 
perity, when he was “a monarch at the 
theatre, and shone in society as a star 
of the first magnitude;” when the fair- 
and the wittiest of London 
courting his notice, and he could meet 
no man who was not glad to know 
him; when his own home, where, with 
his enchanting wife, he dispensed lav- 
ish hospitalities, never counting the 
cost, was for him the brightest spot on 
earth, for there he was held in loving 
honor, and there enshrined the 
son whom he loved for beautiful quaii- 
ties derived from his beloved mother. 
But the shadow, so faint at first, was 
to spread and darken, till the whole 
fair scene lay drowned in dark 
eclipse. 

The defects we have indicated would 
be easily condoned by those who saw 
in them only evidence of a frank, con- 
fiding disposition; but something 
sentially wrong in Sheridan’s theory 
of life and standard of conduct is im- 
plied in their unchecked development, 
as in his light-hearted assumption of a 
post to which he was unequal. We 


est were 
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may not blame this manager's son for 
being blind to the perils of the stage: 
but neither his soaring ambition nor his 
passion for profusion ought to have 
tempted him to undertake responsibil- 
ities which brought him indeed a com- 
manding social position and an 
immediate ample income, but required 
a fine business faculty wholly lacking 
to the sovereignly careless genius who, 
duped by his easy early success, soon 
became a proverb of procrastinating 
indolent irregularity; who “never kept 
a key or took a receipt,” and actually, 
as appeared after his death, had long 
been paying thirty shillings for every 
twenty that he owed. At first his mis- 
chievous deficiencies were compensated 
by the efforts of his wife, who, 
methodical as he was irregular, kept 
the accounts, not only of the house- 
hold but of the theatre, with delicate 
accuracy, while life and health re- 
mained to her. But this much-tried, 
tender friend, was taken from him in 
1792; and from that date Sheridan’s 
self-created embarrassments multiplied 
fearfully. It needed not the ruinous 
expenses incurred by the rebuilding of 
his theatre in 1791-4, and its destruc- 
tion by fire in 1809, to insure that 
his rash improvidence and _ indolence 
should drag him down, and his dissi- 
pated habits complete his overthrow. 
Yet he had in youth a native fund of 
energy that might have helped him to 
master his failings, had he then under- 
stood this to be his imperative duty. 
But the way in which young Sheridan 
paints faults allied to his own, in the 
character of “Charles Surface,” implies 
2a certain complacency in foibles so 
and a total of the 
spiritual perceptions which could show 
errors in their true light. His 
youthful letters prove that he had his 
share of religious sentiment, and could 
emulate Addison in reverent admira- 
tion for “the works of an Almighty 
hand;” but the devotional sentiment 
sufficed him, it never grew and 
heightened as to become a lofty guid- 
ing principle. He understood the 
ligation of honor in a finer sense than 
did many of his world: the grander 
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and sterner obligations of religious 
duty and accountability towards the 
giver of his life and powers had not 
been made clear to him, and his recog- 
nition of them was mournfully imper- 


fect. The career on which he had 
embarked was little likely to quicken 
his spiritual sensibilities; the air he 


breathed on the dangerous heights to 
which his growing ambition soon led 
him was equally unfriendly. It is mel- 
ancholy indeed to see how the fresh 
morning radiance of his spirit was 
smirched with clouds of shame, 
moving in the midst of the heartless, 
godless society that courted and criti- 
cised and duped him, he sank below 
his own youthful ideals of what was 
pure and high and_ excellent, and 
stained his soul with vices that he had 
held in contempt. He did not, 
however, touch the lowest level reached 
by too many of his associates. 
Convivial the common  dis- 
grace of the time, is sadly chargeable 
against him; and the rollicking drink- 
ing-songs interspersed in his plays 
show that he had at first as little sense 
of shame or danger in the habit as his 
contemporaries. His present biog- 
rapher, who would gladly find him 
guiltless of excessive indulgence in 
earlier manhood, admits that in the 
dark and evil days that came later, he 
lapsed deeply into ruinous intemper- 
ance, though his sister’s evidence goes 
to show that he had mastered the 
propensity in some measure ere the end 
came. Probably only abstinence could 
have safeguarded him, whose fine 
quick brain and sensitive nerves re- 
sponded with dangerous promptness to 
the vinous stimulus: and of abstinence 
he dreamt as little the hardest- 
headed drinker of the day. It may be 
fair to mention Mr. Fraser Rae’s con- 
that the common opinion of 
Sheridan’s early sottishness 
much confirmed by the unnatural red- 
ness of his features, really produced by 
a2 skin affection. Be that as it may, 
the vice imputed remains the most 
grievous and destructive into which he 
fell. In his better mood he strongly 
reprobated the common sin of 
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bling; in his reckless moments he was 


wildly guilty of it himself; but with 
him it was not, as with Fox, the ruling 
passion. And though there is sad 
proof that he did not walk spotless, as 
did his own household angel, amid the 
insidious snares spread for them both. 
his wayward heart knew its true 
home, and returned to it penitent. 
His record as a husband, stained as it 
looks almost irreproachable beside 
that of his faithless fatal patron, 
whom he served too loyally, George, 
Prince of Wales. 

Very mournful is the story, when set 
in the fairest light that is now attain 
able. 

When Sheridan, a young man of 
twenty-nine, dared to entertain loftier 
hopes than could be satisfied with so- 
cial or dramatic and = re- 
solved that his early achievement of 
fame and fortune should help him to 
gain a place in Parliament, and to aid 
in shaping the destinies of his country. 
he might be rashly adventurous, but it 
was no unworthy ambition that moved 
him. He had already formed political 
friendships and embraced strong politi 
eal convictions, which impelled him to 
join the great Whig party then in op 
position, and fight on that side with all 
the weapons in his armory. There can 
be little doubt that he hoped thus to 
find a grander field for the exercise of 
the powers of which he was conscious, 
and to serve the truest interests of his 
country; and the record of his Parlia 
mentary career of thirty 
fair agreement with such aspirations. 
It was exceptionally brilliant, all 
know, and for un- 
equalled triumph of oratory; but it was 
When at its 
he chose rather to seek election from 
the ‘‘free and independent,” though 
venal burgesses of Stafford, and him- 
self to meet the inevitable expenses, 
than to sit for a pocket borough as the 
nominee of some titled or wealthy pa- 
tron, he, who depended for daily bread 
on the theatre, was animated by a 
proud spirit of independence that sus- 
tained him to the end of his public, if 
not of his private, career. 
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If his conscience had been elastic and 
his services purchasable, he would easily 
have obtained an ample income out of the 
public purse after making his mark in the 
House of Commons; but he earned the 
right to boast in his old age that he had 
preserved his political honor untarnished; 
no trifling boast for one circumstanced 
as he was, and tempted alike by his 
love of profusion and by his need of 
money. 

Whether in opposition or in office, he 
surprised admiration by unflagging at- 
tendance, by thoroughly practical 
methods, and often by extraordinary 
industry. This last quality was con- 
spicuously shown in connection with 


the memorable Hastings’ trial. It is 
now known that in that matter he, and 
his illustrious associates Fox and 


Burke, had been led by “inaccurate re- 
ports and malicious misrepresenta- 
tions,” to range themselves on _ the 
wrong side, and that Sheridan’s mag- 
nificent speech, which decided the 
House on the impeachment, may be 
deemed his most disastrous triumph. 
But he had not erred through his nat- 
ural careless indolence. A less famous 
later speech, reproduced in detail as 
the great oration never has been, and 
now cannot be, shows the most minute 
and careful study of the evidence at 
his disposal. The evidence was imper- 
fect and misleading; but he may be 
forgiven for the conclusions that with 
much pains and skill he drew from it. 
If he cannot be ranked with great 
statesmen, yet statesmanlike insight 
may be claimed for him, who “advo- 
cated and voted for every measure of 
reform in the political and social con- 
dition of the people; who “opposed the 
fatal policy pursued towards the Amer- 
ican Colonies;” who ‘‘was more ardent 
than Pitt himself in reforming the rep- 
resentation of the people in  Parlia- 
ment;” who “welcomed the triumph of 
the French people when they had 
burst the bonds of tyranny, and was 
their heartiest opponent when _ they 
entered upon a crusade for the enslave- 
ment of the world;” who, a steadfast 
but not bigoted friend to his native 
land, 
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urged the claims of Ireland to 
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humane and righteous treatment; who 
eloquently defended the freedom of the 
press and the personal rights of jour- 
nalists; and who lent his warm out- 
spoken support to the measures for 
abolishing both the slave trade and 
slavery itself. This is a noble record. 
But its testimony in his favor is im- 
paired when we remember that, he 
who shone in public as a patriot and 
philanthropist, was living in a whirl 
of destructive dissipation, and that the 
practical ability and happy industry 
which he brought to affairs of State 
were grievously absent when he 
should have dealt with the affairs of 
private life. Unequal to his twofold 
responsibilities, he neglected one set of 
duties shamefully, while he threw 
himself into others more congenial. It 
was every way worse with him when 
he, the able and zealous servant of his 
country, was led by misplaced loyal 
affection to ‘become the too devoted 
servitor of the heir-apparent. There 
results from the story now given 
only a deepened impression of the in- 
sincerity and ingratitude of that bad 
son and faithless friend, exacting in 
his incessant demands on the time and 
devotion of the confidential adviser 
whose own interests were injured and 
neglected as he toiled for his patron. 
In the society of the royal profligate, 
whose caressing manners had so be- 
guiled him to his loss, Sheridan could 
not but deteriorate. Other influences 
helped the process. 

There was madness for him in the 
extreme misery he felt when bereaved 
successively of his first wife and the 
infant daughter she had left him. Much 


as 


that was beautiful and _ touching 
marked Mrs. Sheridan's last illness. 
The true loveliness of her character 


shone out clearly when, freed from the 
entanglement of the heartless world 
where she had_ moved with a secretly 
alien spirit, she looked with bright 
patience and humble Christian hope to 
the great approaching change. But 
her sacred memory had little restrain- 
ing power on the husband, who 
mourned her with remorseful love, and 
who had placed this best hopes of com- 




















fort on her children. The loss of the 
baby girl was more than he could bear, 
who had never learned to look for 
strength where his dead wife had 
found it in her need. 


The misery of his lot unhinged him for 
a time. He entered into reckless con- 
tracts concerning Drury Lane Theatre; he 
made as reckless bets at Brooks’s Club; he 
took houses which he could not occupy, 
and kept which never left the 
stable. 


horses 


And this spirit of desperation pre- 
sided over too much of his after-life, 
despite the flitting gleams of happiness 
and of glory that brightened it. “His 
life was blighted, and his career was 


downward,” from this point. The sec- 
ond marriage into which he _ entered 
brought him one great good in “the 


birth of another son who, like the first, 
repaid with affection the tenderness 
lavished upon him:” but the records of 
this marriage, while they show strong 
mutual affection, prove also that it 
brought no redeeming element of its 
own into Sheridan's ravaged existence. 
Inferior to her predecessor in the qual- 
ity of the attachment she felt and in- 
spired, the second Mrs. Sheridan, 
“eareless and _ self-indulgent,” added 
greatly to her husband's difficulties by 
her extravagance, which still cried 
“Give! give!” when “the claims on his 
purse were legion, and the purse itself 
nearly empty:” and the “impassioned 
devotion” with which he regarded her 
made him too anxious to gratify her, 
even at the cost of the honest pride 
which had long debarred him from 
asking money help of a friend. The 
same letters which show him unwill- 
ingly stooping to the shifts he could 
scorn no lenger, unfold a yet more 
piteous scene. Torn by just anxiety 
for the health wife and sons, the 
unhappy writer is seen suffering also 
from personal ailments unguessed by 
the world; the swollen veins of his 
legs causing him great and incessant 
pain—which the best surgeon could 
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not relieve—for many years; and the 
hag Insomnia. attended by her brood 
of “horrid thoughts,’ 
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his pillow. With morbid anxiety he 
hid his malady, and showed a brave 
front in society and in Parliament, 
while his heart was gnawed by fruit- 
less brooding grief over the errors that 
had ruined him. 


How unceasingly do I meditate on death. 
and how continually do I act as if the 
thought of it had never crossed my mind. 

. . I never have done a dishonest or a 
act. . . . But sins of omission—ah! 
me—senseless credulity, destructive pro- 
crastination, unworthy indolence, all 
abetted by one vile habit, somewhat per- 
haps to be palliated by an original in- 
firmity of constitution but never to 
be excused. 


base 


It is not admitted here that the “vile 
habit” of excess in the use of stimu 
lants must have greatly aggravated the 
evils of ‘‘occasional unaccountable de 
jection, and constant inability to 
sleep” which it was invoked to allevi 
ate; but its victim could hardly have 
escaped that tormenting knowledge 

So, open-eyed to the now irremedi- 
able causes of the calamities that 
crowded on him, Sheridan went on his 
downward darkening way. 

Watching that conscious sad decline, 
that vain struggle with the ensnaring 
cords, woven of reckless folly and sin- 
ful excess, which drag him to his fall, 


we are reminded of the fate of an 
other self-slain man of genius, a con- 


temporary of Sheridan’s youth, whose 
brief life had run its little course of 
“glory and of joy, despondency and 
madness,” some twenty years before 
the time when the illusive prosperity 
of the great orator and dramatist was 
seen to vanish like a dream. “Pru 
dent, cautious self-control is Wisdom’s 
root,” wrote Robert Burns, who could 
see, as clearly as Sheridan, how reck 


less self-indulgence in vices that he 
knew forbidden had wrought to de 


stroy him, and who could sometimes 
denounce with a prophet’s fervor the 
heart-withering power of a favorite 
sin, which yet continued to enthral 
him. The inspired Ayrshire plough- 
man.—whose bold song,  fiery-true, 
touchingly tender, gay with bright hu- 
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mor, all by turns, shed a glory on his 
lowly calling, and who grew to man- 
hood in a pure, pious, humble home,— 
might seem to be no fit subject for 
comparison with one so high-placed by 
nature and fortune, so little advan- 
taged by wise, kind training, as Sheri- 
dan. Yet there are points of strong re- 
semblance in the proud consciousness 
of merit, and independence of spirit. 
that characterized both; in the brilliant 
gaiety and cloudy despondency, the 
rare social charm, the personal fascina- 
tion, the sparkling talk, the headlong 
impulsiveness of each. Burns, too, 
cherished the religious sentiment, and 
not in youth alone; but the devotional 
feeling that could raise him into a kind 
of rapture, even amid many _ self-in- 
flicted miseries, did not avail to 
him from the gross sensual sins that 
worked to ruin him, and did not re- 
strain him from glorifying them in 
song. Herein he erred far more griev 
ously than Sheridan, whose path was in 
dangerous high places. But, far apart 
as the two men were in station, each 
suffered spiritual loss in the corrupt 
society to which the abilities of each 
were his passport; the same fatal de- 
fect in character and opinion shadowed 
the closing hours of each with heavy 
gloom. Neither of them had cared to 
understand, until it was too late, the 
ruin that lurked in the preference of 
pleasure to duty. 

Ineffably sad remains the 
Robert Burns to-day, for all the flood of 
homage to his memory poured forth in 
this the hundredth year his 
death; but it cannot outgo in mournful- 
ness the picture, to which we now re- 
turn, of the last years of Sheridan. It 
is tragic pity that is inspired when we 
see the veteran statesman rejected by 
his “old independent” constituency of 
Stafford, for which he tried in the gen- 
eral election of 1812. He failed; for in 
the terrible entanglement of his af- 
fairs he could not find money to satisfy 
the demands of the who 
seem also to have felt some resentment 
that he should, in 1806, have deserted 
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them for Westminster, vacant by the 
a seat which his party 
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did not permit him to hold long; it was 
wanted for a young scion of nobility. 
Such were the circumstances that 
brought about a sad humiliating close 
to Sheridan’s splendid Parliamentary 
life of thirty-one years. The disap- 
pointment was every way cruel. He 
had not only to forego his_ illusive 
hopes of “standing between prince and 
people, having the confidence of both” 
—that had ever been a baseless dream 
—he must forego the work into which 
he had really put his heart, and for 
which he could forget his private woes; 
and there was added the sting that he 
was now liable to arrest for debt. 

Alone in London, his wife now 
ferring the country, ‘the nursed his erief 
in solitude, or flashed wildly into the 
giddy world he had loved too well, 
while struggling to free himself from 
liabilities—“his creditors demanding 
eash, while he was paid in  shares:” 
then fatal disease declared itself, and 
the pressure on the dying man _ re- 
doubled. There was risk of his being 
carried from his very death-bed to a 
debtor’s prison; but the sheriff’s officer 
who had succeeded in serving the writ 
on him was won by Dr. Bain, Sheri- 
dan’s good physician, to the 
more humane alternative of  hoiding 
possession of the house, and so barring 
it to other birds of prey. 

A letter, now first published, from 
young Charles Sheridan, who with his 


pre- 


choose 


mother, herself mortally — stricken, 
watched by the father’s dying bed, 
sheds a new kindly light on the sad 


scene. It emphatically contradicts the 
stories of deep privation and need, long 
believed on the worthless authority of 
George IV.; it shows the sufferer sur- 
rounded by “every attention and com- 
fort;” it lingers fondly and pathetically 
on the painless parting of the spirit; 
on the hands clasped in speechless sup- 
plication, while the Bishop of London 
prays; on the “subdued and = softened 
brightness” that shone from the won- 
derful eyes to the last. These details, 
traced by one well-loved son in hopes 


to soothe the grief of another, have 
their value; and it is well to know, 
what poor Sheridan could not, that 




















abler hands than his at last brought 
order out of the wild chaos of his af- 
fairs, and enabled his family, without 


sacrificing the provision made for 
them, themselves to meet the just 
claims upon his property. Better had 


such knowledge been to him than any 
prevision of the pompous pageant of 
his funeral, attended by the princes 
and nobles of the land to Westminster, 
than any flattering attentions from the 
false friends who shunned him in his 
low and last estate. 

But, long as it is since the homage 
and neglect of his fellow-men became 
as nothing to him, whose erring spirit 
had passed into the of the 
one just Judge, we can still only guess 
darkiy at the vital secrets of his soul; 
and when every fair plea has’ been 
urged in palliation of his life’s misdo- 
ings, the splendid career that closed in 
such disastrous night must still point 
its own mournful moral. If this im- 
perially gifted being, rich in every 
power of mind and every charm of na- 
ture, had to pay so heavy a penalty for 
his neglect of the humbler duties of 
life, and for his fatally imperfect sense 
of responsibility as steward of God's 
riches, much less may those hope to es- 
cape a like penalty for like offences 
who have not the excuse of his danger- 
ous endowments, his ruinous success, 
his position of strong temptation. 
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From The Fortnightly Review. 
OLD GUNS AND THEIk OWNERS. 
Old fowling-pieces have very great 
attractions for me, no matter what they 


may be—double or single barrelled, 
flint locks, or those that have been al- 
tered from flint-fire to percussion—I 


have in my time used both. The shoot- 


ers I associated with for years did not 
rely on Joe Manton’s or Purdey’s, al- 
though many owned grand guns by 


these celebrated makers, which for 
purpose they were used for were all 
that could be desired. As at least three 
parts of our small population sailed the 
seas, they were continually looking out 


the 
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for guns at the ports their vessels put 
in at; Spain, France, Holland, and Nor- 
way—all provided guns for them to use, 
and good ones. In those practical times 
much thought was given to the perfect- 
ing of guns for killing fowl, in localities 
where they gathered in clouds past all 
belief. 

The four countries above named were, 
of course, the nearest to us, but some of 
our men had visited wilder lands and 
sailed the Spanish Main. 
brought home beautiful Spanish guns, 
and pistols with brass barrels, that rang 
out like a bell. And other matters also. 
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Their summer voyages over, and the 
cargo disposed of, their vessels were 


docked, and their various crews passed 
the autumn and winter months in fish- 
ing and fowling along shore. 
the fishing went the land was not en- 
tirely lost sight of. 

I have frequently seen flint guns in 
the possession of men who were but 
roughly clad, with silver inlays over the 
stock, and a beautiful inlaid gold scroll 
running from the breech. 

No one must think for one 
that the owners of those precious guns 
did not know their value; indeed, 
communicative they became about them 
—as to what they had done, and what 
they would yet do when 
offered; but on one subject they 
silent, and no one ever dreamed for one 
moment of asking how they got 
The mechanism of their locks was per 
fect, and the sweet click-click from half 
to full cock was a treat to hear. 

I wish to give some account of one or 
two best known to me at that time and 
of the men them. 
my near relatives had great interest in 
one way and another with the coast 
trading community, and owing to this 
I was early initiated in much that was 
not generally discussed. 

“What cheer? my son alive! 
cheer? Where ha’ you bin all 
days? I bin lookin’ fur ye up street an’ 
down. I’ve took her to lock, 
stock, an’ barrel. You cum up to my 
cabin an’ hev a look at her.” 

Old “Crimps’ cabin,” as he called it, 
Was one out of a low-gabled 
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houses that lined one side of a water 
lane or road, call it what you will, close 
to a large deserted quay. It was far 
enough away to be out of the flood-tide 
range, as three steps led down from the 
cobble-paved pathway into Crimps’, or, 
as he was usually called. Crimper’s, 
clean little front room. This he con- 
sidered was a lucky circumstance when 
the high tides came up. Glass was dear 
in those days, only one kind being used 
for general purposes, which was called 
crown glass. The consequence was 
that windows were not made very large 
in ordinary houses. The window that 
lit up Crimper’s cabin was about four 
feet long and three feet high, the 
squares being small. A space of eight 
or nine inches was between the window- 
sill and the cobble paving; and as the 
whole window was not shoulder-high 
nothing could be seen inside the room 
as you passed along, unless some in- 
quisitive being stooped for the purpose 
f looking in. This had been done once 
or twice, but so fiercely had the liberty 
been resented by Crimper, case-hard- 
ened, hard-handed, loud-voiced old sea- 
dog that he was, that so far as his 
particular cabin light was concerned it 
was soon passed by unnoticed. The 
bedroom window projected over the 
pavement; this he called the upper deck. 
Seven or eight of the small squares had 
been broken at different times by 
various accidents; for crown glass, al- 
though very dear, is very thin. These 
had been replaced by knot squares, be- 
cause they were cheaper—those with 
the lump of glass in their centre, where 
the rod of the glass-blower had been 
broken off when the glass was made. 
These knot-squares naturally gave out 
prismatic reflections; as Crimper ob- 
served, they made his cabin look a bit 
peacocky; in fact, the old fellow had 
got, without knowing it, at a cheap rate, 
some of the wsthetic effects of more 


modern times. 

My visit to him will never be for- 
gotten. It is wonderful how the most 
trivial matters come before one in later 
years, distinct and clear as they were 
at the time. 

“Cum aboord, my son.” he cried, “cum 


aboord, down in the cabin, there’s only 
mother here mendin’ up one o’ my old 
guernseys. Here he is, mother, cum 
to see us again at last.” 

I had been absent for a few years and 
was revisiting the haunts of my boy- 
hood. 

“Hey’ a look roun’ at the curios; 
there’s sum fresh odds an’ ends ye ain't 
sin, | reckins.” 

On the sides of the two oak beams 
that ran through the room a fine collec- 
tion of glass work was fixed by soft 
wash-leather loops—glass walking 
sticks, curious bottles with sand pic- 
tures in them, cleverly executed, glass 
rolling pins of the richest colors, 
bunches of sea weeds from warmer 
waters than ours, mixed with coral 
sprays, red and white, were all arranged 
on the sides of those beams. 

On the underside of one beam in the 
centre of the room, fixed by leather 
loops, was a fine sawfish biadé; on the 
other, was a narwhal horn. Shells were 
on the mantel; never yet a _ rover’s 
chimney-piece in our fishing village 
without these, and good ones too. 
Strings of cowrie shells — “nigger’s 
money,” as the old boy called them 
and monstrous beetles under glass, all 
arranged in most excellent taste, be- 
cause it was done naturally, without 
any attempts at effect. 

A couple of long upright bottles, se- 
ecurely corked and covered over with 
sealing-wax, claimed for a time my un- 
divided attention; he told me one had 
come from the East and the other from 
the West Indies. In the thinnest one 
was what he called the dance-snake. 
and the other was the rat-snake of the 
sugareane fields, “both on ’em deadly 
wenemous.” Little did I know at the 
time that these were fine specimens, 
preserved in white rum, of the cobra 
and the fer-de-lance. 

“When you're full o’ them sarpints, 
just look this way, fur here she is, lock, 
stock, an’ barril, all laid out ship-shape 
on the table. An’ mother, didn’t you 
say as you'd like tu run down an’ see 
how our Polly’s gettin’ on; now’s your 
time, fur I reckins as we shall yarn 
away fur a full hour an’ it may be a 





























couple, so don’t you hurry yerself. I'll 
cum an’ fetch ye. What do ye think o’ 
that now? *Twill put ye in mind o’ our 
courtin’ days, wun’'t it?” 

“There, now che old gal’s gone we ken 
dive into matters. She’s a good un, 
good as untold gold she is, but ye see, 
iny son, wimmen folks can never enter 
inter the natur’ an’ full valler of guns, 
not sich a double-barrelled one as she is, 
on this ’ere table. Your kinsman livin’ 
just up above’’—he alluded to a well-to- 
do relative of mine—“has sin her an’ 
looked her over, an’ he says as she’s a 
reali beauty. It’s most sing’lar how him 
and me once rowed together a bit, not 
in the same boat, not by no means—he’s 
one on livin’ soul could iver say as they 
knowed more about him than he cared 
tu tell, an’ that’s allus little enough, 
but you knows the quake-slubs due east, 
in a line of the ’coy, an’ you knows 
nothin’ heavier than a curlew’s able tu 
get along over ’em.” 

“I know them, worse luck.” 

“An’ you knows how steep they dip 
town tu the crik channel; it’s narrow, 
you ken lay there when the tide is our 
an’ no livin’ soul ken see ye, but you ken 
squint up out on it an’ see who’s on the 
sea-wall; lookin’ up and lookin’ down's 
two different things. Well, the fowl 
was flittin’ frum the ’coy an’ your kins- 
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man piped a couple o’ mallards—hit 
them in the head—an’ down they 
plumped a’most inter my punt. I jist 


reached over an’ picked ’em out o’ the 
water. Rover was goin’ fur ’em; there 
ain’t the ekal o’ that dog about, he’s a 
fine feller, as good as.he is big. But he 
sings out, high an’ mighty, it did ring 
out—“Come back,” and Rover cum an’ 
laid down at his feet. I’ve heerd say 
as that ’ere dog has niver bin hit 
kicked by him, from tue time he was a 
pup. An’ no critter would like tu try it 
on now. Well, the long an’ the short on 
it was this: arter I'd got home when it 
was dark, I took the mallards,up to him, 
an’ told him all about it. 

“Thank you, I’ remember it,’ he 
says, an’ I cum away. But bless yer 
heart alive, two days arter I found this 
‘ere flask. look at it, ain’t it a beauty? 
full of the finest powder, fine as silk, 
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for me tu prime her with. Roun’ the 
neck on it—I ain’t pulled it off—on that 
ere bit o’ paper, you'll summat. 
‘For the ducks.’ I liked that. Look at 
the stock on her, ’tis like the shine on 
sum o’ them old fiddles, an’ look at the 
barrels, Down-hill-Jemmy, the gun- 
smith, says as they’re the finest pair o’ 
twisted barrils as iver he clapt 
on. 

“An’ look at the flints I got fur her; 
why I tried one on ’em afore I took her 
tu pieces, an’ a shower o’ sparks went 
inter the pan. He must ha ’knowed 
about one or two misfires, through the 
powder as I’ve hed; but there wunt be 
none now I’ve got this fine silky prim- 
ing. 

“As you knows about matters in a gen- 
eral way like, I don’t mind tellin’ ye 
how I got her. She was part o’ my 
salwage frum a left wessel; an’ a fine 
ship she was too. The lugger and the 
brig got near; but no, none o’ our help 
would the captin’ hev! so she went on 
the sands in a gale; we got the crew off 
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all right aboord the brig, not a soul 
was lost. Then, as they had plenty 


aboord, four o’ the brig’s crew cum on 
the lugger, an’ we made fur where she’d 
struck. She’d only jist nosed it like, but 
fur all that, was fast: an’ was 
soggin’ her way in deeper. 

“Talk about bein’ twixt the devil and 
the deep sea, there it was in front on ye. 
Her mainmast went by the boord before 
we could reach her. I got aboord, an’ 
one or two others, an’ tu cut it short, the 
lugger and the brig got her off. In goin’ 
below, tu see if any part o’ her cargo 
hed broke bulk; this ere gun got in the 
way, in the captain’s cabin. So I took 
keer of her, an’ hev done iver since. 

“It was a good job fur all on us, fur 
we saved the crew, an’ the ship as well; 
an’ the salwage was most uncommon 
heavy. So ye see she was boun’ tu be 
a little bit extra-like; look at her!” 

The rights of the fore-shores, with 
flotsam and jetsam thereto belonging, 
were not at times fully entered into; 
cases of arms have been washed ashore 
on more than one portion of our coast 
lines. and other matters as well. The 
coast-guard service was not as it is now, 
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nor yet the grand lifeboat service, along 
the shores for the saving of ship’s 
crews, and if possible the ships also. 
Steam tugs and lifeboats, with the light- 
houses and lightships, may well be 
called the guardians of our coasts. Men 
and women now living remember the 
time when this dangerous work—not 
disinterested by any means, we will 
allow that—was done by vessels such as 
those I have mentioned; luggers and 
staunch brigs fitted out with all kinds of 
gear for aiding ships in distress. If at 
such times small articles were lost and 
never inquired for, it mattered little, so 
long as the crew and ship were saved. 

Into whose hands that fine fowling- 
piece ultimately passed when old 
“Crimper” finally dropt anchor, I never 
knew. I had left the coast then. A 
better weapon, so far as we are able to 
judge, never went up to a man’s 
shoulder; gauged for bullets sixteen to 
the pound it could be used for either 
bullets or shot, as occasion required. 
Personal insults our old friend would let 
pass unheeded; but cast any slight on 
his double-barrel, inlaid as he proudly 
stated with real gold and silver, and you 
had no mean foe to deal with. 

Rare fine bunches of fowl did Crimper 
bring in from the flats and the tide. 
The houses like his own were inhabited 
by seafaring people who, like himself, 
had their places well stocked with 
curiosities from foreign lands; indeed, 
some of our people were themselves of 
foreign origin. They all shot fowl, but 
the guns were as various as the disposi- 
tions of the shooters, and these com- 
prised all classes. Some would not use 
a double under any conditions, others 
would not carry a single. Many shoot- 
ers I know would not use a gun unless 
one of the old-fashioned halfpence 
would drop down the barrel easily. 
Others again, who killed fowl equally 
well, pinned their faith to guns with 
long barrels that would not take a 
farthing down them. Those narrow- 
gauged guns were of foreign manufac- 
ture. English duck-guns were numer- 
ous enough; but some of the heavy 
shoulder guns used at times, when fixed 
as punt guns, were nothing more or less 


than Norwegian bear-guns, unrifled. 
These powerful weapons, with their 
heavy charges of duck-shot, used to do 
rare execution. 

Once, when out on the marshes, I had 
the history of the good musket that I 
was using from a man I met casually; it 
was a little of my own family history, 
from both the paternal and the maternal 
side. “Who be ye? an’ whio give ye 
leave to shoot in these mashes?’ he 
began. 

“What is that to you, eh?’ 

“I’m the looker.” 

“Very well, then look at this; here is 
my permit, you see—signed. Will that 
do?” 

“Yes, that’s all right, but we're boun’ 
to ask all strangers. I’ve sin that 
musket afore to-day, I reckins, an’ used 
it, too, in J.’s orchard, when I was a 
young feller, fruit mindin’. He lent it 
tu me; it’s a good tool and no mistake. 
I kin give ye the whole history on it, 
chapter and verse. It belonged tu his 
father; he fit old Bony an’ the Frenchies 
with it; he was a sergeant afore an’ 
arter Waterloo. Look here; why the 
bagnet [bayonet] lock is on the barril 
now, an’ the strap-buckles. They do 
say as the bagnet as belongs tu it is in 
J.’s old desk, an’ that he keeps it out 
o’ sight, ’cause he reckins it settled ta 
lot of Frenchies. I should like to see 
that bagnet fixed on her; it would set 
the old gal off, an’ no mistake.” 

“T fitted it on the other day.” 

“You—fitted—it—on? Why he keeps 
it locked up out of sight.” 

“But he gave me the key of his desk 
to get it out.” 

“You don’t say so! Then who the 
devil are ye?” 

“I’m old J.’s eldest daughter’s son.” 

“Then yer father was one o’ my old 
schoolmates! we’ve played pranks, an’ 
bin larrupped fur ’em lots o’ times. 
How time flies! An’ many a basket o’ 
fruit hev I gathered fur yer mother tu 
take down to the house: her father 
would hev all his fruit fur eatin’ fresh 
frum the trees. Some on your father’s 
side fit old Bony; one o’ his uncles, your 
great-uncle, you know, was pressed fur 
board ship by a press gang. He was a 
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single man, so it waunt so bad fur him; 
but he was stomachy an’ hot-tempered, 
like all the family—it runs in the breed; 
an’ he wouldn’t sign no articles, but told 
’em he’d cut, the first chance he got, as 
they’d forced him aboord. The ship he 
was on went into action, fit with a 
Frencher, an’ he pulled strokeoar in that 
job; fur he was mentioned and offered 
promotion. He was a fine-built feller 
by all accounts. But no, he wouldn’t 
hey it nchow. They’d pressed him agin 
his will, an’ the first chance he got he’d 
go. He’d fit as well as the best on ’em, 
as well as he could, just to let ’em see 
he waunt a coward, but no articles 
would he ever sign; an’ he never left his 
ship till he left it fur good an’ all. 

“One day, when they was in a calm 
at sea, he tumbled overboard. How it 
was nobody ever knowed; he was a 
good swimmer, but he never moved a 
finger. He had a red worsted cap on 
at the time, an’ them as rushed into the 
boats seed that ’ere red cap go clean 
out o’ sight in the clear water; and your 
father’s uncle was never seen by mortal 
eyes agin.” 

I was familiar with every word he 
said, but I let the old boy run on. For 
minute details in family history you 
could at that time trust the dwellers in 
the marshes, their memory even when 
aged, that is over fourscore years, was 
most tenacious. 

It is with mingled feelings of pleasure 
and regret, but regret mostly, I fear, 
that I shall tell of two famous guns, 
and give a brief sketch from life of the 
sportsman who used them, a man in all 
that the name implies; one who was 
kind to me, in his grave, courtly fashion, 
when I was a delicate boy. A few kind 
words from him would make me happy 
all the day long. Until the time comes 
for us to go where he has gone, I shall 
wonder and surmise, and wonder still, 
what it was that caused that fine sports- 
man and athlete to shrink within him- 
self; as a rule, he only let the better and 
kinder part of his nature flash out be. 
fore a child such as I was then, or little 
more. If he had but lived, I think at 
times, how proud and glad I should 
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have been to show him that his famous 
scrap-book had not been turned over by 
me quite in vain. 

But that was not to be; he died long 
years ago. In my mind’s eye, I see 
again the sacred corner reserved for 
those guns, one a giant, the other a 
dwarf, his duck and his snipe gun. A 
scent of rose-leaves and lavender was 
always about that old room with its 
fine chimney-piece and its stained-glass 
windows, which flashed orange, green, 
and ruby lights on the polished barrels 
of the guns that stood there summer 
and winter, when not in use. 

All the haunts of hen and web-footed 
fowl were known to him, and their 
ways, their coming and going in their 
appointed seasons. He did not profess 
in any way to be a draughtsman, but, 
like the late Charles St. John, he would 
give you the look of fur and feather in 
a few rough dashes; quite accurate 
enough for you to know what he had 
seen, if he had not shot it. Birds of the 
southern woodlands were not known 
in that cold, damp district; for even in 
the summer cold chills crept over the 
flats, the home, but no longer the haunt, 
of the bittern, the heron, the bearded tit, 
and the reed warbler. They are all 
gone now, never to return, unless civil- 
ization with al! its improvements goes 
backwards again, or the sea-walls break 
and drown the land. It is a pleasure to 
be able to remember them as they were 
in the past, although thousands would 
prefer them as they are now. 

The reputation of this kinsman of 
mine as a wild fowler and sure shot, 
was well known all along the shores 
and over the marshes, from Erith to 
Romney; but never have I known him 
shoot more fowl! than he required for his 
own table, or to give. at rare intervals, 
a few couples away. Sport, in what 
would now be considered a moderate 
degree, and observing the ways of the 
fowls in their own haunts, so far as that 
was possible to do, was quite sufficient 
to employ all the leisure time at his 
command. Up in the morning before it 
was light, with dog and gun he would 
visit some lonely bend of a creek or the 
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edge of a quaking bog, just to see what 
birds were going out orcoming inassoon 
as it got light enough to see. Fever or 
ague never laid their grim hold on him; 
to the last he was proof against marsh- 
land-malaria. 

Although he presented rare birds to 
some whom he knew, who set them up 
in the most life-like manner, not one 
stuffed bird would be found in his 
house. Very few that watch birds in 
their haunts care to see them in glass 
cases. 

There was a vague rumor concerning 
that famous duck-gun to the effect that 
he had seen it hanging up in a farm- 
house standing in some of the lower 
marshes, where he had been in the win- 
ter for a week’s fowling and observa- 
tion, and he had after much delicate 
diplomacy got the owner to let him have 
it for the large sum of ten guineas— 
sovereigns were not in circulation at 
that time. The rumor may have been 
correct; indeed, he told me that he had 
seen the gun, liked it and bought it, and 
at that time it was a flint gun, with a 
barrel six feet long, exclusive of the 
stock. Down-bill-Jemmy, under his 
directions, cut one foot off the very long 
barrel and altered it from a flint gun 
to a percussion one. This little addition 
to the history Jemmy gave me himself. 
That it had done good service, and was 
a favorite weapon, the price paid for it 
plainly told; for at that time in the 
marshes ten guineas was a large 
amount of money. 

This old friend of mine shot by and 
over them before I was born. In the 
dusk of a winter’s afternoon, sitting by 
the fireside, the movements of birds 
have been talked over vy us in their re- 
lations to man as weather warnings. 
This is of great importance to those 
whose cattle and property round sol- 
itary farms are exposed to all the fury 
of the elements, with but little warning. 

Wild fowl are not so numerous as 
they were, but they have not deserted 
their old flight lines, for recently I have 
received rare fowl, that I looked for 
forty years ago, from the same district. 
where I used at times to find them. 


The fowl still come in hosts as they 
have ever done and will do, but the 
greater portion now come less to their 
former haunts; they find out safe 
quarters, safe at least from flint-guns 
and shore shooters. The markets are 
supplied principally by decoys and nets, 
but these do not alarm fowl, they only 
eatch them. 

Some with vivid imaginations have 
fancied what the life of a bird ought 
to be, in their opinion, after looking at 
well-set-up specimens, and such have 
given their opinions to the public. Yet 
some birds will not allow you to watch 
them in their haunts, do what you will; 
years go by, you get a glint one time, a 
few seconds’ sight at another, and so it 
goes on, until at last, in the course of 
ten or twelve years, you may be able 
to write half a page of their real history. 

Birds difficult to watch are the bittern, 
little bittern, the rails, green-sandpiper, 
stone curlew, the thick-knee, greater and 
lesser, black and white woodpeckers, 
the raven and the carrion crow, not to 
mention the hawfinch. Watch him if 
you can; for as one of our rustic friends 
truly observed, “bits and bats on ’em 
you may see, but you wunt see much.” 
meaning that you would only sight them 
for a very brief time. 

With regard to bitterns they can be 
seen in a state of captivity, and pur- 
chased. These come over from Holland 
as a rule, or from the French marshes. 
No specimens are captured in England, 
although at one time they nested here. 
One place on the Essex shore was called 
butter-bump flats, from the number of 
bitterns that were found there. Even 
in a captive state their keen bright eyes 
are forever on the watch, and their 
daggerlike bills ready to strike a blow. 
As to quaint unbirdlike attitudes, con- 
tinually changing, Teniers might have 
introduced either as feathered imps in 
his “Temptation of St. Anthony.” 

If their movements are made with ex- 
treme and dangerous rapidity in con- 
finement, they are still more rapid in a 
natural state. But those old flint guns 
that came to the shoulder so comfort- 
ably, and, for all their long barrels. 
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balanced to perfection, killed many of 
both species, but more of the large 
species than the smaller. There was no 
hurry about the matter at all, for the 
birds were skulkers; yard by yard the 
dog noted every tussock or heap of dead 
rush-wrack before the shooter. On one 
of the most open places, a sheaf of tall 
flags had fallen in a state of natural 
decay; a lump of brown light yellow 
and dark rotting stems and flag blades, 
they had not been cut; there the dog 
stops dead. 

The shooter can see nothing there, 
but his four-footed companion can; one 
motion of the hand, and the dog puts 
up at that signal a fine bittern that had 
sprawled himself out on the head of 
rotting flags which agree with his own 
tones of coloring, so as to escape detec- 
tion. There is not the least cause to be 
flustered, for the bird shows a large 
mark as it flaps away. A specimen is 
required, the bittern is the right dis- 
tance now, the report rings out over the 
swamp, and the poor bittern folds his 
wings and falls dead, clean killed. 
That was a thing the owners of those 
fine guns prided themselves on a little, 
killing fur or feather clean. If it was 
known that any one that shot on the 
shore or over the marshes spoilt what 
he shot, either for cooking or for setting 
up, he was fairly scouted. 

I have seen and used some of the best 
of the old guns, and have studied over 
the breech-loaders of the present time 
with all their up-to-date improvements. 
Sport is carried on in a hurry now, it 
is not how the creatures are killed but 
the number of them; the birds were not 
torn about with shot then, as many of 
them are now. Some game-bags that I 
have seen turned out looked as if the 
creatures had been dragged over the 
floor of a slaughter-house. It was 
surely not like the sport of past days. 

Before concluding I would say that 
I do not pose as one who knows much 
about guns, but I do assert that the guns 
I have mentioned killed game and wild 
fowl quite as well and quite as far as 
those of the present day with all their 
improvements. As to how far a bullet 
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will go straight to its mark from them, 
they know best who have killed wild 
red deer as well as wild swan, with 
those old guns. 

They are now relics of the past, hung 
up or placed away in corners, Mantons 
and Purdeys, Norwegian bear-guns and 
Spanish fowling-pieces; the more to be 
regretted because those to whom they 
have been handed down as family pos- 
sessions have cast them on one side for 
cheap breech-loaders. 


A SON OF THE MARSHES. 





From Temple Bar. 
THE DOME AND ITS WANDERINGS. 

When the Emperor Constantine trans- 
ferred the seat of government from 
Rome to Byzantium, his architects took 
with them three leading principles of 
building: the Corinthian order as mod- 
ified by the Romans, the Round Arch, 
and the Basilica. 

The new capital, 
stantinopolitana—the first half of whose 
title is preserved in Roum, its current 
name throughout the East, the latter in 
Constantinople—stood on a peninsula 
and assumed the form of a triangle, 
with its blunted apex pointing to Asia, 
and its base a lineof four milesfrom the 
Propontis to the beautiful curving inlet 
now called the Golden Horn. It was at 
once fortified with extraordinary care by 
walls, a large portion of which are still 
standing, everywhere of enormous 
strength, double on the land side, and 
broken by twenty-eight embattled gate- 
ways. Few events in history are more 
extraordinary than this removal from a 
city whose name had awed the world, 
and had actually been worshipped in a 
special temple. The advantages of sit- 
uation ;wwere, however, with Constanti- 
nople: it was secure from attack by the 
Northern nations, whose growing power 
had long been anxiously watched by the 
emperors; it stood at the junction of two 
worlds, and was admirably placed for 
commerce. Rome had but one natural 
feature of any value: it clung to the 
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edge of a plateau through which ran a 
number of small rivers from the moun- 
tains; hence it had been an easy task 
for its rulers to make it a city of foun- 
tains. But Constantinople was girdled 
by mountain, forest, and sea. 

The earlier stages of the growth of the 
city are lost, but there is reason to be- 
lieve that from the first the columnar 
system of building and the basilican 
churches, which arose to the number of 
three hundred and fifty-four, were sub- 
ject to constant modification due to the 
growth of another feature destined 
eventually to swallow up all others: 
this was the Dome. It was modelled 
upon the great cupola of the Pantheon 
in Rome, but was destined to receive 
an illustration here even more re- 
markable. Its developments and adop- 
tion by the surrounding nations are 
most singular. If we look upon a 
cupola as a series of rings diminishing 
in size, and therefore in weight, as they 
ascend—though this is far from being 
the only method of construction—we 
find when one-third of the height is 
built that two-thirds of the weight is 
supported, and, as Mr. Fergusson tells 
us, the architects “played with the re- 
mainder.” 

lc was destined to make the tour of 
the Mediterranean; to assume innumer- 
able gradations of form in Italy; to 
cover Central Asia, Persia, and even 
the barren shores of the Red Sea, with 
examples of its endless adaptability 
and innumerable curves; to pass with 
the Mahommedan armies through the 
mountain wall of India, and become the 
wonder of tne world under the Moguls 
at Agra; to be at once a Christian and a 
Moslem feature, and to give rise by its 
constructive necessities to endless 
beauties of detail in Egypt; to cross the 
Straits of Gibraltar and by the same 
process develop the exquisite courts of 
the Alhambra; and, returning to Italy 
at the Renaissance. culminate in the 
land of its birth. It would be hard to 
find any parallel to such an architec- 
tural sequence as this. Roman in its 
inception, it was Greek by adoption and 
development; and if Old Rome first 
solved the problem of its construction, 


New Rome under Greek inspiration de- 
veloped and sent it forth upon its aston- 
ishing career. 

Some time after taking possession of 
his new capital, Constantine buiit a 
basilican church on one of the seven 
hills which gave a slight resemblance 
to the older city. This was burnt down 
in A.D. 532, and Justinian, then in the 
fifth year of his reign, ordered An- 
themius of Tralles and Isidorus of 
Miletus to raise a greater temple on its 
site, one of the directions to the archi- 
tects being that no wood or inflam- 
mable material of any kind should be 
used in its construction. The work was 
at once commenced and pushed on with 
extraordinary energy; ten thousand 
men labored incessantly under a hun- 
dred master builders, and in five years 
—a period without parallel in church 
building on this scale—the structure 
stood complete, and was dedicated, as 
its predecessor on the same site had 
been, to the Eternal Wisdom, Aya Sofia, 
or, in Western parlance,l “St. So- 
phia.”’ 

The church thus rapidly raised has 
played as great a part in the history 
of architecture as the Roman Pantheon. 
of which it is the sequel and the comple- 
tion; it has given its name toa style and 
been more or less copied, or given the 
leading idea, in the design of churches 
and mosques without number. In plan 
it approaches a Greek cross with four 
equal arms—a_ system universally 
adopted in the Eastern church, as the 
Latin cross, with its long stem forming 
the nave and the cross-piece the tran- 
septs, is in the West. Over the centre 
rises a lofty dome supported mainly by 
four great arches; the Greek cross is 
purposely varied by large semi-domes. 
which appear to prolong the main dome 
to the east and west. and from these 
again spring smaller semi-domes or 
apses; these semi-domes are a special 
feature of the building. 


1 This system of dedicating churches is essenti- 
ally Eastern. The city of Bucharest takes its 
name from an ancient “Church of the Divine 
Pleasure ;”’ by an easy corruption of words the 
town has since become popularly known as “‘ The 
City of Pleasure.” 
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A circle resting on a square leaves 
four spaces inside the angles of the 
latter; these are filled up by carved 
vaultings called pendentives—a feature 
destined to be treated in later times 
with great beauty by the Moors. The 
dome and semi-domes were much in- 
jured by an earthquake twenty years 
after their completion, and at intervals 
through the long centuries that have 
elapsed the building has been strength- 
ened with external buttresses; one vast 
mass of masonry after another has been 
added, until at last the body of the 
church has been almost hidden by them. 
Exterior effect, therefore, it has none, 
save, indeed, such as is given by the 
four minarets added by the early 
sultans, light tapering towers of ex- 
quisite outline, but whose only office is 
to remind the spectator that it is a 
church no longer. 

That the basilican influence was 
strong upon its builders is evident from 
the court of approach or atrium, ‘with a 
cloistered walk lining three of its sides, 
and on the fourth the narthez or portico, 
itself a hall two hundred and five feet 
long by twenty-six wide and two stories 
in height. Once entered the exterior is 
forgotten, for the view that bursts upon 
the spectator is of extraordinary beauty 
and splendor. Galleries set apart for 
women—another feature borrowed 
from the basilicas of Old Rome—are 
prominently introduced and supported 
by innumerable columns—columns of 
every hue, though verd-antique and 
porphyry prevail chiefly—columns to 
provide which the remains of countless 
temples were despoiled—the plunder of 
Heliopolis, of Ephesus, of Delos, of 
Baalbec, of Athens. Their capitals 
represent a constructive change and an 
artistic departure; for the Corinthian, 
from which they are derived, was a 
concave bell from ‘which acanthus leaves 
appeared to grow outward. This was 
found unsuitable when placed as a sup- 
port tothe small round archthen coming 
into general use, and the architects of 
New Rome cleverly reversed it; they 
made the curve convex, and instead of 
projecting leaves used incised ornament, 
thus creating a new Order. The beauty 
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of this detail in delicate marbles is al- 
most beyond description. 

Apart from the capitals of columns, 
however, it is mainly employed to deco- 
rate the flat surfaces; the dome, semi- 
domes, and all curves being covered 
with fine mosaic, the figures standing 
out upon a groundwork of gold. This 
has been partly hidden by whitewash, 
for the Moslem law does not permit the 
representation of living things; but in 
many places it has worn off consider- 
ably, and in others, where the designs 
are only arabesques, frets or scrolls, 
was completely cleared when Fossati 
restored the building. 

The dome is one hundred feet across; 
the actual cupola—the curved roof itself 
—is shallow, and does not commence 
until a great height has been reached; 
its crown is a fraction under one hun- 
dred and eighty feet from the pave- 
ment. The outline is thus entirely 
different from the Pantheon; and equally 
so from St. Peter’s, it is further distin- 
gushed from the former by a circle of 
forty small windows at the springing 
of the cupola. No dome in the world 
has so little apparent support; this gives 
it the appearance of a great canopy 
hanging over the spectator’s head—a 
look intensified by the semi-domes be- 
yond; the coloring is of great splendor, 
and the subdued light just suffices to 
exhibit its marvellous wealth of detail. 

To reduce the weight of the cupola as 
much as possible, its vaulting is com- 
posed of a light pumice-stone in alter- 
nate courses with bricks from Rhodes. 

Westward, the principal achievement 
of the Byzantine style and dome is at 
Venice. The traveller who emerges for 
the first time into the Piazza of St. 
Mark, sees at its farther end a small 
building in totally unfamiliar architec- 
ture, brightly colored and surmounted 
by five little domes of intensely Oriental 
character; five deeply recessed portals 
are covered by arches which slightly 
suggest the Norman or Romanesque of 
our own country, the arch heads 
(tympana) filled in with mosaic pictures; 
a gallery with a genuine Venetian 
parapet runs overhead, interrupted in 
its centre by the main door, which is 
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higher than the rest, and here stand the 
four bronze horses brought from Con- 
stantinople by the great doge, “blind 
old Dandolo, Byzantium’s conquering 
foe,” after the capture or that city in 
1204. The gallery is wide, and com- 
municates with the interior at the tri- 
forium stage; just over the bronze 
horses (supposed to have formed part of 
a Greek or Roman quadriga or four- 
horsed chariot group) is a round-arched 
window enriched and moulded, occupy- 
ing nearly the whole of the nave gable; 
four smaller and plainer but nearly 
similar arches, two on each side, are 
filled with mosaic pictures; and there 
are many pinnacles rising as “taber- 
nacles” over statues; aboveisthecluster 
of domes; the whole effect is one of 
great brilliancy, and at first glance un- 
like any other structure in the world, 
but with an unmistakable Byzantine 
character if at all examined. Pictures 
in the open air! Our Northern eyes can 
hardly bear them as we stand looking 
at this extraordinary blaze of color; yet 
the dark indistinct appearance of our 
modern streets, the low cold tones of 
every object, even the block or neutral 
tinted clothing of the hurrying crowd, 
are all modern, and there was a time 
when our streets, even in London, were 
full of color, thougu none perhaps were 
quite as brilliant as this. 

Within, St. Mark’s appears at first 
small and dark; as the eye gets accus- 
tomed to the gloom it is seen to be 
nearly square, of great richness in orna- 
ment, and, above all, solid; the airiness 
and soaring dome of St. Sophia are re- 
placed by what Mr. Ruskin calls “a 
cave,” which might well have been 
hewn out of the solid rock. But no cave 
ever had its walls covered with such 
mosaic, its floor enriched with inlaid 
cubes, five hundred columns (ornamen- 
tal rather than constructive, it would 
seem) in porphyry, alabaster, and 
variegated marbles from every corner 
of the Mediterranean. Screens, pulpit, 
stalls, all are exquisite, but perhaps the 
detail which remains longest in the 
visitor’s memory is the splendid series 
of hanging silver lamps. 

Passing outside again. we see the 


three towering masts “stepped” in vast 
bronze sockets; these represented the 
three provinces subject to the Republic 
of St. Mark—Cyprus, Crete, and the 
Morea. The great square is surrounded 
with arcaded portici, which pass under 
the fronts of the buildings and are lined 
with little cafés and shops crowded 
with bronzes, hammered iron, and Vene- 
tian glass. 

To the left is the great palace of tie 
doges; whilst half-way across the 
flagged space the vast Tower of St. 
Mark shoots up three hundred and fifty 
feet into the clear air. In every detail 
in stone, iron, mosaic or bronze, the 
Byzantine influence may be distinctly 
traced. 

In the East, the most beautiful illus- 
tration of the dome is found in the Taj 
Mahal at Agra. It is the tomb of 
Miamtaz, wife of Shah Jehan, emperor 
of India, and was begun in 1629; the 
fabric occupied the labors of twenty 
thousand men for twenty years. Its 
title means “crown of edifices,” and it 
deserves it. It is planted upon a lofty 
platform whose base is washed by the 
Jumna; this is of red sandstone; above 
it rises a second terrace, somewhat 
smailer, of white marble, forming a 
contrast of great beauty. On this is 
placed, not one building, but a group: 
the fact is important to remember in 
days when every structure of impor- 
tance is being deliberately isolated. A 
vast gateway with three domes gives 
entrance to the upper terrace, which is 
laid out as a garden; it is intersected by 
~anals of clear water, bordered by 
cypresses and evergreens, whilst foun- 
tains plash incessantly; at each angle of 
the upper terrace rises a high tapering 
minaret, broken at intervals by three 
galleries, and terminating in an open 
loggia covered by a cupola. Towards 
one end stands the Taj itself. It is a 
mausoleum, square, and if complete 
would be one hundred and eighty-six 
feet long on every side; at each angle. 
however, it is cut off to the extent of 
thirty-three feet, giving it somewhat 
the appearance of an octagon; above 
rises a single dome and four very small 
open pavilions. The body of the struc- 
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ture is deeply broken by immense re- 
cesses, spanned by arches exactly of 
that outline which we call “Tudor,” set 
in a frame of white-and-black marble 
exquisitely carved. These arches serve, 
as in Gothic, to give variety; but the 
climate of India necessitates coolness 
and shade, and this is obtained by their 
great depth. 

The dome commences with a low 
“drum,” or circular marble wall; then, 
just as the curve of the cupola begins 
to “spring,” it is encircled by mouldings, 
thén by a deep band of carving, and 
then by mouldings again; at this 
point it parts company from all 
Western ideas by slightly swelling 
outwards, and then rather rapidly 
diminishes, to terminate in the 
inward curve known as an ogee. This 
form is sometimes called “the onion 
dome,” and sometimes “the water- 
melon,” for it resembles both; but the 
latter is more properly applied to those 
built with slight vertical flutings, 
found in the fruit. 

Sunrise and sunset, both startlingly 
brief in India and full moonlight, are 
the times chosen to visit this wondrous 
creation. A tradition is current that it 
was designed by Italian architects; but 
it was certainly carried out by Hindoo 
workmen, and embodies the style of the 
Mussulman conquerors of India—a style 
which gave that country the arch and 
the dome, things unknown to the native 
builders. The statement may seem 
strange to those who have seen pictures 
of Benares, with its countless cupolas 
rising from the Ganges, but these are 
not true domes. The Hindoos, when 
working in their purely native style, 
never use these features; they have a 
proverb that “an arch never sleeps,” 
and the tendency of every arch and 
vault is to “thrust” outwards, and if not 
abutted, to break asunder; hence the 
forest of flying-buttresses outside our 
eathedrals. The Hindoo cupola, high 
and narrow, with its slight curve, is 
neither arched nor vaulted; the masonry 
projects from the walls in a ledge, over 
this projects another ledge, and so on, 
until the topmost ledges meet. Pure 
Hindoo architecture makes constant 
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use, moreover, of the bracket (usually 
carved) to support beam or other 
weights. The great Akbar, devoted to 
everything of a purely Hindoo charac- 
ter, endeavored to unite the domical 
with the bracketed architecture in his 
vast palaces at Agra; but the two styles, 
founded upon opposite principles, were 
soon parted after his decease. 

The interior of the Taj—which, fol- 
lowing the Indian custom, was used as 
a pleasure-house during life by those 
afterwards buried of great 
delicacy and beauty; encrusted with in- 
lays of jasper, cornelian, lapis-lazuli, 
agate, bloodstone, and other precious 
material; air is admitted and a little 
light by filling the windows with double 
screens of white marble pierced with 
elaborate designs of fruit, foliage, and 
“grotesques;” these are sometimes said 
to have been made by women; the tem- 
pered light cast by them is sufficient to 
display the marvels of the interior, rich 
in color but subtly harmonized. The 
two monuments of Shah Jehan and 
MOmtaz stand in the centre surrounded 
by marble trellis; their actual tombs are 
in a sepulchral chamber underground. 

To Palestine, to Syria, to Egypt went 
the dome. To enumerate all its varie- 
ties would be to write the architectural 
history of half the world. The three 
great examples of St. Sophia’s, St. 
Mark’s, and the Taj Mahal, all derived 
from the Pantheon of Rome, are, how- 
ever, enough to attest its adaptability 
to any system of architecture. But two 
beautiful details, one directly, the other 
indirectly, springing from it, cannot be 
passed by. When the chivalrous and 
learned Moors passed into Spain, they 
introduced a system of ornamental 
pendentives; these wedge-like vaultings 
were employed to fill the angles under 
a dome when the latter rested upon a 
Square, and are usually of solid ma- 
sonry. The Moors built them of a num- 
ber of small brackets, the whole 
resembling honeycomb, and then over- 
laid the work with an exquisite system 
of color, the prevailing tones being 
violet and gold with thin lines of ver- 
milion; its finest example is in the 
Alhambra at Granada. 
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Whilst domes were rising all over the 
East, another feature was engaging tne 
attention of the builders; this was the 
pointed arch, which was in full opera- 
tion as a building principle under the 
caliphs of Bagdad in the year 800 of 
our era—four centuries, that is to say, 
before it asserted itself in Gothic. But 
Eastern and Southern climates forbade 
the use of large windows; immense sur- 
faces of wall, therefore, remain un- 
decorated without; within, however, 
they are usually decorated with colored 
tiles—a system which spread with the 
dome from Syria to Egypt. and cul- 
minated, like the pendentive. at 
Granada. 

It will always be remarkable, and to 
many a matter of regret, that the dome, 
which harmonizes so perfectly with the 
pointed arch, ‘was never formally 
adopted by the Gothic architects. One 
modern attempt, however, deserves 
mention. The Central Hall of the 
Houses of Parliament is covered by an 
octagonal vault which is really a Gothic 
dome, though surmounted externally by 
a spire. The late Sir Henry Layard, 
when chief commissioner of works, 
was faithfully carrying out the tradi- 
tions of domed architecture when he 
lined the whole of its interior with 
brilliant mosaic. 

Joun C. PAGET. 





From Belgravia. 
PARSON’S DUTY. 

Dennis Gorston was a clumsy nurse. 
His hands were too big, he said, but 
he did his best, and he did not do a 
thing by halves; he raised the creechy 
gipsy-table, placed it by his wife’s bed- 
side, and upset the gruel to the last 
existing drop. 

A broad, milky rivulet ran down his 
clerical vest on to his shabby trousers; 
a soft laugh greeted him from the bed, 
but somehow, his heart was too heavy 
to respond. Only an unnatural, sickly 
smile forced itself round his mouth, as 
he produced a huge silk square, dabbed 


up the offending liquid, and returned 
the handkerchief a soaking, slimy 
mass into his pocket. 

His comment was 
strictly practical. 

“You must have some more gruel, 
Meta.” 

Then he turned and investigated the 
room, and there was a_ perplexed 
pucker on his forehead. 

The furniture was cold and severe. 
A couple of cane-bottomed chairs, a 
painted chest of drawers with glass 
handles, a washstand, and a dressing- 
table, with a glass that would turn 
wrong side about. By the bed, another 
table full of bottles, and the gruel—or 
rather the gruel basin. Beneath, a 
thin, thread-bare carpet. 

His eyes rested for a moment un- 
easily on this, and then they wandered 
to the empty grate, and the frown 
cleared from his forehead. A happy 
thought had struck him! 

“Meta, you must have a fire!” 

And Meta laughed, for it was as hot 
as summer. 

Suddenly the sound of bells broke 
upon the air, and rang in through the 
narrow slit, where the lattice window 
was open. 

Dennis started, and turned towards 
the bed again. 

“Meta, I must go! I must really say 
good-bye now,” his voice had a curious 
little quaver in it. 

Meta had raised herself with a 
plucky smile upon her face, but it van- 
ished suddenly; there is something un- 
pathetic about a big strong man in 
trouble, she hoped he would not take 
long to say it. 

“Now don’t you bother, Dennis, dear. 
Nurse will see to all I want——” 

“Meta, I can’t bear leaving you.” 

‘Humbug! I am ail right now. It 
was only the journey yesterday upset 
me, and that was very silly—such a 
tiny distance.” 

“Yes, but——” 

“Yes, but you'll be back by one 
o’clock, and the landlady is very good, 
and nurse; why, the doctor lives next 
door; now what can I want?” 

He took her small face in his big 


serious, and 


























bony hands, and raised it to his own; 
there was a strange look on his rugged, 
irregular features. 

“You may want me, Meta.” 

She pushed back a lock of his thick, 
black hair, and did not smile this time. 

“Come, Dennis, don’t be nervous. 
You must do well this morning; I wish 
I could come with you. I shall pray 
for—” 

The peal of bells went abruptly out 
of harmony and stopped, he laid her 
back on the pillows. 

“And I for you, my precious little 


wife. Good-bye! God bless you, dar- 
ling!” 
That was all. He could not trust 


himself to speak again, he only rose 
and shook himself, like some great col- 
lie dog. Then the door opened. and 
closed—and he was gone! And Meta 
buried her head under the bed-clothes. 
She was only a child after all, and she 
was lonely. 


That Sunday began well, anyway. 

The sexton had determined that it 
should do so, and Abijah Andrews, the 
sexton, generally got his way; he was 
an important man in Silminster-under- 
Hill. With the new vicar there should 
be a new beginning. 

Therefore, the day before, he had in- 
sisted that his wife should wash, as 
well as dust and sweep the church. 
Truly a novel institution, for Martha 


Andrews suffered from what _ she 
termed “th’ abnormal beobsity.” That 
nothing should be wanting. he had 


himself rubbed up the brasses—the 
first time in his life. And now this 
morning, everything being ready, the 
hymn-books and the foot-stools ar- 
ranged to his entire satisfaction, he 
was wending his way to the vestry 
door, contented, and faultlessly attired, 
his body loosely draped in clerical garb, 
belonging to the late departed, a placid 
smile on his lemon-tinted complexion, 
his whiskers well combed out. 

As he padded along the aisles in a 
pair of noiseless canvas shoes (new for 
the occasion), he hummed a hymn of 
doubtful origin, like a great Tom cat 
purring with unctuous complacency. 
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At the big west door a group of aris- 
tocrats were gathered, surrounding and 
listening to a tall, gaunt lady in their 
midst. 

“IT have my doubts,” Lady Skincross 
was saying, “very—serious—doubts,” 
she shook her head gloomily—her head 
consisting of a combination of silk (no 
feathers, feathers were an abomination, 
a badge of un-Christianity to Lady 
Skincross!), grey, sleek hair, some bony 
prominences, one conspicuously larger 
than the rest, two sharp, shifting eyes 
and a huge slit of a mouth, formed one 
unprepossessing oblong, and posed on a 
giraffe-like neck, resembled one thing 
only—a cocoanut on a stick. 

‘In the first place his letter was sus- 
picious”—the voice was firm and omi- 
nous—“he dated it St. Luke’s Day, no 
18th of October near it. Now I call 
that most expressive; it shows a strong 
tendency to Ritualism, in fact it is 
decidedly extreme in itself, decidedly.” 
The large mouth shut with a clap like 
a mouse-trap, then, as nobody spoke, it 
opened again. “But he is the most 
likely applicant I have had. They are 
terrible in these days, I am sure, what 
with their ‘E. P.’s’ and their——” 

“Yes, we want the old vicar back, in 
spite of his many failings,” the colo- 
nel’s wife sighed; her husband added 
quietly :— 

“Yes, Thompson was as good a hand 
as any one—especially at whist and 
port——” 

Lady Skincross had not heard him. 

“Otherwise he certainly wrote nicely 
—a thoroughly Christian letter. One 
thing I have made him promise, an im- 
provement on the poor dear old vicar— 
he had his faults—but his _ theology 
was unimpeachable, the services and 
prayers shall never be curtailed. The 
queen, the royal family, and all——” 

The Hon. Mrs. Augusta Flitworthy 
began to fidget, and put up her parasol. 

“Bless me!” Dr. Stracey broke in. 
“He’s sure to be Al. Why, he was the 
champion bowler three years ago, 
when I was at the Oval. 

Her ladyship started nervously, and 
the fan she had begun to unfold, fell 
helplessly to her side. 
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“Ah! to think of that! He never 
mentioned it! He knew it would tell 
against him, the base deceiver! A 
thorough worldling then. Still, he 
may have been converted since; any- 
way, I have the benefice, I shall show 
him a truly earnest pastor must - 

The doctor congratulated himself he 
had it in his power to arrest this inter- 
esting exposition. 

“There he goes!” 

Lady Skincross broke off abruptly. 

“No! That’s not he—surely! How 
awful—walking—in—in his cassock!” 
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“Have you seen the new man 

Phyllis Hawkins, from the “Crown,” 
was strolling past, arm-in-arm with 
her bosom chums, Perdita Jones, lady 
assistant at the confectioner’s, «ind 
Marjorie Lovejoy, from the wool and 
fancy repository. 

“Yes, I have,” 
shortly. 

“You haven't!’ Marjorie exclaimed. 

“Is he nice-looking?” 

“Well, not to my notion.” Perdita 
spoke in an aggrieved, hesitating man- 
ner. 

“Why not?’ 

“Well, I don’t know exactly. Come 
now, Phyllis, you’re celebrated for your 
taste, tell us your idea of what a thor- 
oughly good-looking, nice, popular par- 
son should be. I'll tell you where this 
new man is strong. Come, Marjorie, 
let’s rest here.” Perdita pulled her 
companion down beside her on the top 
of a large flat tombstone. “Now, 
Phyll.” 

Phyllis prepared herself, nothing 
loth, turned her head so that the sun- 
shine might play on her straw-colored, 
frizzled head, struck an attitude and 
began :— 

“My ideal curate must be”—her eyes 
took a holy upward look, her voice a 
sentimental key—“of moderate height, 
thin——” 

“This man’s tall,” Perdita broke in, 
“but bony to a fault.” 

“Fair hair, long, brushed straight 
back from a high and clever forehead, 
he must have a beautiful expression.” 

“Mr. Gorston’s hair is black, and 


Perdita rejoined 


short, and curly, and when I saw him 
he was frowning.” 

“To continue, clean-shaven, of 
course, complexion clear and delicate, 
with just a tinge of color—except per- 
haps in Lent——” 

“This man is very buint, his hair 
shows through where he has shaved 
himself—horrid! and _ he’s’ rather 
ruddy.” 

“My man should have small features, 
a Grecian nose, and large blue eyes, 
very nice-looking, rather a sad face 
than jolly.” 

“Then you’re just like me, and the 
reality has got black eyes, and rough 
features! He may be good-looking, 
but he’s got no sweetness near him, he 
looks a regular strong, raw schoolboy, 
nothing religious-like about him, and 
such huge bony hands——” 

“They should be long, but tapering, 
he must hold them so——” 

Phyllis endeavored to put her pair 
of plump short hands together, her 
cream kid gloves objected, and a but- 
ton flew in Marjorie’s eye. 

“And his voice, ah! his intonation 
must be like some soft flute, waving in 
tenor strains down the aisles, .echo- 
ing——” 

“Well, I have not heard his _ voice. 
He’s got a wife, you know.” 

“Has he?” 

“And they say she’s awfully pretty.” 

“Oh!” 

“I have not seen her though.” 

“Then I should doubt it.” 

“They say she’s ill.” 

“Oh!” 

The conversation was getting flat. 
They adjourned from the tombstone to 
the side door, where an animated dis- 
cussion was going on among the vil- 
lagers. 

“Bliss me, zes I,” old Mercy Gummer 
was nodding her head, and shaking her 
crumpled rheumatic forefinger, “give 
we th’ old un agin’ eny o’ th’ new-fan- 
gled men with wifes henging to their 
packets. This un is young, they zes, 
end poor, end lawkes! if, instid o’ keep- 
ing his pickings fur his p’ris’ners, he 
does na go end bring a bit o’ a girl 
olong 0’ him, end he'll have a fam’ly as 











long as Mendips, end not a whit to 
spare fur eny on us. End he weesits 


they zey, milady will ha’ none as 
wunna weesit, what we wants wid 
weesitors I dunna see, unless they 


brings comforts more nor words along 
of ’em. Whin we wants ’em let’s send 
for ‘em, zes Mercy, and whin we does 
na’, let ’em keep away. The rich folks 
’ud na like ’em in their kitchens, a-pok- 
ing their noses in this end that, esking 
where ye got th’ game from, end what’s 
yer husband, end where’s yer son, end 
dear knows what; telling yer it’s noice 
weather, end yer ought to be thankful, 
when yer got eyes in yer own head, end 
yer ’taters be rotting in ground. Ugh! 
giv’ I old stout parson, as never cam’ 
anigh ye, but sent ye a pound o’ beef at 
Christmas, end a glass o’ summat whin 
he had the spasims——” 

“Aye, aye, that’s what fetch’d un, 
was it?” 

Silas Sweet spoke sullenly. “And 
when my wife was a~lying, and I has 
to zend fer him, he gi’es me half-a- 
crown and tells me th’ snaw’s too deep 
to wenture out, and Liza, mi girl, what 
was zervant there zaid he rolled in 
money—he gi’e it to save trouble—he 
never mizzed it, right ner left!—that’s 
nice parsons to do ye souls gude, neigh- 
bers?” ° 

“Aye, aye, it’s na only souls’ gude, it 
comforts a body’s heart te hev’ a zym- 
pathiser wid yer troubles.” 

Clara Shaw spoke quietly, and sighed. 

She was a pale, thin woman, with a 
furrowed, woe-begotten face. 

“Afore I came to live yere in Zumer- 
zetshire, ‘twas whin Shaw furst took 
te the drink, th’ parson in our village 
was desp’rut kind te me. He was a 
big, powerful man, not like yon 
scraggy stripling, end he _ thought 
nothin’ a doin’ enythin’. He made me 
a new leg to my battered bakin’ table, 
with his own hand, end one day he 
found me crying ‘cause my man ‘ad 
na come home te kill the pig, end all 
was waitin’, end th’ butcher had gone 
from village, and he zes, zes he, ‘I’ll 
kill yer pig for ye, ha’ done wid those 
tears, Missus Shaw,’ end he gets his 
gardener and they does it "tween ’em, 
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but parson done it tidyest. Ay! 1’m 
a-telling ye no lies, he was a_ gentle- 
man, indeed was he. Well, this un has 
a fine man’s building in him, but he’s 
awful thin and weedy like——” 

“He’s as kind as yon fat man 0’ 
yourn, I'll warrant,” Mary Hitchen 
jerked in, in her sharp, harsh voice, 
“he bound up Charlie’s thumb yister- 
day, he zied him a-crying——” 

“Hey, Mary, he has won yer heart! 
Then bliss hus hall, he ken do won- 
ders!” 

A general laugh greeted this sally, 
and then it died quickly away, the bell 
had stopped. Parson must have come! 


When the latch of the vestry door 
clicked, and the ten black-coated, white- 
collared urchins filed forth in solemn 
procession, followed by the four portly 
tenors and basses, the whole congrega- 
tion of St. Peter’s rustled with subdved 
excitement in their pews. They dare 
not rise, they all knew Lady Skin- 
cross’s opinion on that point, they sim- 
ply sat a little more on end. A few 
heads turned imploringly in her lady- 
ship’s direction. Perhaps even her 
curiosity could not resist this trial, but 
no, they were doomed to disappoint- 
ment. 

Her ladyship remained firmly seated 
in her pew, only her long tortoise-shell 
eye-glass was raised to rest on her long 
nose, and her head was tilted slightly 
backwards. 


And then they looked in front of 
them, were doomed again to disap 


pointment, for this was all they saw. 

A tall, thin man, with bent head, 
and stooping shoulders, a young, fine 
face, but worn and troubled, a bright, 
nervous spot burning 
cheek. 

He looked neither to the right nor to 
the left of him; one hand grasped the 
Bible, the other hung loosely at his 
side. 

Phillis Hawkins sighed. 

A long alpaca cassock, a short trans- 
parent surplice, and a stole embroid- 
ered with three golden crosses, the 
back one decidedly askew. 

Lady Skincross groaned. 


on either 
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The service began well enough. 

Even Mercy Gummer could find no 
fault with the full, rich voice, that read 
so clearly, so unlike the whisper of the 
late Rev. Josiah Portlyman. It gave 
the choir boys an impetus, it stirred up 
the congregation, they had never be- 
fore joined in so heartily. 

But this blissful union did not last 
long. 

In the Psalms the first hitch came. 

Lady Skincross dropped her eye-glass 
on the corner of the pew, and smashed 
it, the hair remaining on the Rev. Theo- 
dolphus Hunt’s well-polished head, 
reared itself on end. Perdita Jones 
giggled aloud. Behold an unlawful 
and popish proceeding! her ladyship’s 
strict injunctions utterly disregarded! 
The cleric’s voice rang out in a 
ritualistic, well-trained monotone! and 
the muttering, squeaking, groaning re- 
sponses of the congregation. sounded 
back in well-meaning, incongruous ar- 
peggios. 

But this was not the worst. 

The first lesson was.wrong to begin 
with; it was for the Nineteenth Sunday 
after Trinity, but the evening portion, 
and then the reading of it! 

Dennis Gorston’s nerves were evi- 
dently highly strung, and as every one 
knows, it is a crime for any clergyman 
to have such ridiculous possessions. 
He was deadly pale, the sentences 
came forth in jerks, every now and 
then he stopped altogether; when he 
resumed, his voice was peculiarly thick 
and husky. 

It was distressing, and uncomfort- 
able, to say the least of it, if it was not 
nerves, it was emotion; if it was emo- 
tion, what on earth had called it forth 
in such abundance? 

It was a common, oft-heard chapter, 
only about Ezekiel losing the “Desire” 
of his eyes. 

“In the evening my wife died;” cer- 
tainly it was sad, very, but then it all 
happened long ago; such absurd senti- 
mentality was overdrawn, and out of 
place! Old deaf Jerry Thomson’s thick, 
black thumb had run along the lines in 
no time. “Parson” was at it still; he 


justly felt annoyed, shut up his book 
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with a clap, put a quid of tobacco in 
his mouth, and closed his eyes. 

If they had wished for more speed 
in the first, they got it with double in- 


terest in the second lesson. The vicar 
read it through with flaming cheeks, at 
an unholy, breathless pace. 

Old Mrs. Hobson’s thin, beringed nn- 
gers could not keep pace with him in 
her great-aunt’s Bible, so she sat on 
with a grim look on her face, and a 
sore feeling in her heart, to finish it in 
her own muttering, methodical man- 
ner, during the next canticle. 

Things went from bad to worse. 

Gorston had been nervous and ex- 
cited before; now he must be mad! 
He turned to say the Creed, and lo! it 
was the Lord’s prayer the bewildered 
congregation heard! It was two sen- 
tences only, he corrected himself, but 
her ladyship’s mouth was firmly set, 
his fate was practically decided; dur- 
ing the prayers that followed, she kept 
her eyes fixed on the offender. 

She would keep that young man in 
order by the power of her glance, if he 
made another error—but he _ didn’t. 
Who knows, perhaps he felt the cold- 
ness of those steel grey eyes; perhaps 
he felt the power of a prayer going up 
for him from some one far away? 

Be that as it may, when he ascended 
the pulpit, he was strong to do his 
work. 

“That Christ in all things may have 
the pre-eminence.” His simple mes- 
sage was given out with a zeal and 
earnestness that startled and surprised 
his flock. 

The late vicar never had been elo- 
quent; he had read his essay through, 
then let them go; but this one’s book 
was left untouched; instead, he leant 
over the pulpit, and resting his thin 
hands on the edge, talked to them as 
a man would talk to his friend. 

They heard no grand language, no 
learned declamations; buf, somehow, 
he won his way into their hearts. 

‘“‘What did their zeal amount to for 
the Lord?” 

Even Jerry blinked; and 
the quid into the corner of his 
dana. 


removed 
ban- 
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When things went smoothly, it was 
easy to be righteous, and sing that 
song, but when the rough times came? 

In poverty, when hunger and cold are 
knocking at our doors; in worry and 
anxiety, when we know not what the 
morning will bring with it; in tempta- 
tion, when the world’s praise is on one 
side, and the Cross of Christ the other, 
how hard it was always to trust, al- 
ways to glorify; and in trouble and be- 
reavement, how doubly hard! And yet 
it could be done, and the doing bring 
us peace. Perhaps the trouble was 
permitted, to lead us in prayer to Him 
who sent it, because the happiness He 
had given, had never led us to Him in 
thankfulness. 

Perhaps He had removed some dear 
one in His love, because we had placed 
that one too high in our affections. 
And the preacher’s flushed face paled 
as he went on, but his zeal and energy 
increased. He had heard the creaking 
of the door; he had seen heads turning 
in the congregation, and he watched, 
as he came to his most passionate ap- 
peal, a rough farm lad glide up the 
aisle and steal inte the pew below the 
pulpit. 

“We who are enjoying happiness, 
don’t let us wait till affliction comes to 
glorify the Sender; we who are in 
trouble, let us use it for Christ’s exalta- 
tion.” 

Still he pleaded with them. There 
was not an untouched listener in the 
church; all eyes were fixed on him, as 
his eyes were on that dull vacant face 
below, staring up into his own, with 
saucer eyes and gaping mouth, and on 
a pair of rough black hands, that 
twisted and twirled a tiny envelope. 

One final, solemn adjuration, the 
ton; your conduct is somewhat extraor- 
over. 

The congregation rose impressed, de- 
lighted, vowing better things, mak- 
ing unwonted resolutions, and—they 
melted like a cloud! for as Patty Davis 
had it, “’stead o’ ending proper, it was 
the ‘glory be’ as sounded in our years!” 

“Parson has left five minutes agin, 
milady, and has took to his heels, and 
be runnin’ like a sceercrow in his petti- 
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cots.” Such was Butcher Green's in- 
formation, consequently, “milady” was 
giving chase. 

Her short-winded cobs puffed pain- 
fully, but yonder tall, flying figure, in 
black, was growing gradually more dis- 
tinct. Another minute or so, and she 
was on him. “Good-morning, Mr. Gors- 
ton; your conduct is somewhat extraor- 
dinary, running away like this! Let 
me offer you a lift.” 

Dennis forgot to raise his hat, for his 
eyes were on a distant farmhouse, 
nestling beneath the hill. 

“Thanks”—he gasped, rather ex- 
hausted and out of breath—‘Lady 
Skincross—I won’t trouble you—I am 
anxious to get home—it would take you 
out of your way, and I can run, |! 
think, as quickly——” 

“The inconvenience is nothing, Mr. 
Gorston, pray get in. I want a little 
conversation with you.” 

The eleric’s eyes wandered longingly 
down the quiet country road, and then 
to the wagonette, empty, save for that 
upright, angular, female figure. 

“Many thanks, but——” he hesitated 
—‘“this morning—I think I should pre- 
fer——” 

Lady Skincross waved her hand im- 
patiently. “Nonsense, get in, 7 wish 
ag 

He got in and turned his face away 
towards that little hill again. 

“Right, Hobson”—they were off. He 
thought he had never been behind suc. 
a sluggish pair before. 

“And now, Mr. Gorston”—her lady- 


ship moved to the lower end of the 
wagonette, and seated herself op- 
posite him—“pray, what explanation 


can you make for your conduct during 
this morning's service, such gross care- 
lessness, irreverent——” 

“It was unpardonable, madam, I ac- 
knowledge, and I regret it deeply: but, 
pardon me, you must recall that word 
‘irreverent.’ ” 

Lady Skincross shrugged her shoul- 


ders. ‘Call it by your own name, I 
will call it by mine. And your. ex- 
cuse?”’ 


She leant forward, he was forced to 
look at her, he saw her hard cold face 
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literally aglow with subdued passion, 
the grey-green eyes reading him 
through and through, and he pressed 
the crumpled letter in his hand with a 
sudden resolution, its contents should 
be sacred from that woman. 

“I offer you none,” he 
quietly. 

“Hem!” she was a trifle taken back. 
“Do you often do these kind of things?” 

“Never before”’—his lips could be sin- 
ister and unyielding also, if he liked. 

“Well, I must try to believe you. 
And now, as to your views. Your ser- 
mon was good as far as it went, but 
it gave me no hint as to your theologi- 
cal opinions. Are you orthodox, I won- 
der?” 

“T trust so, Lady Skincross.” 

“IT should like to hear your views on 

-well—Apostolic Suecession—for  in- 
stance. On which side do you care to 
argue?’ 

His reply was simply preposterous, 
she gave a little scream of horror. “On 
neither.” 

“But it is a doctrine nowadays, a doc- 
trine, Mr. Gorston! And then—Baptis- 
mal Regeneration?” 

He shifted uneasily. “I will discuss 
these things another day.” 

She was annoyed, her mouth closed 
noisily, his last chance was over. 

“Then I prefer we shall discuss them 
never! You have bitterly disappointed 
me, Mr. Gorston, my directions for the 
service you ignored——” 

“That was an accident, madam. I 
assure you that intoning, it is difficult 
to. change a habit——” 

“Allow me to proceed, you have 
shocked and upset the congregation. 
My brother-in-law must take this even- 
ing service id 

“Wait, Lady Skincross, 
judge me so harshly.” 

Dennis rose from his seat 


answered 





wait, don’t 


in his dis- 


tress, and came and sat beside her 
ladyship; his secret must be told. He 
laid his bony hand on her stiff silk 


gown, it shook with anxiety. 

“Don’t reject me, till you know—this 
morning my wife was ill.” Poor inno- 
cent fellow, he thought this reason 
“We are 


enough for all his madness! 
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I know not what we 


poor, very poor. 
shall do if you send us away. I am 
really a good worker, I have never 
made such terrible mistakes before, 


and I like the place, I think I could do 


good.” 


“You like the place!” Lady Skin- 
cross laughed. “I dare say, and the 


stipend of £100! You had no excuse vo 
offer me till I threatened to reiect you, 
and now, you give as a reason, the in- 
disposition of your wife! Ah! I know 
what young people’s ailments are; she 
will have recovered by the time you get 
back!” Dennis bit his lips. “Every- 
thing is against you, your refusal to let 
me know your views, your disgraceful 
conduct in the service. Nerves indeed! 
I thought it suspicious then, I think it 
more so now, like this after breakfast, 
after dinner She paused. 

It was a base insinuation, he did not 
comprehend it for a moment. When 
he did, the flush that rose to his cheeks 
seemed to brand them like a heated 
iron, but he simply said: “God forgive 
you for your judgment, madam!” 

There was an awkward silence, per- 
haps Lady Skincross was sorry, per- 
haps she was not. Dennis looked again 
at the little farmhouse, it was quite 
near now, it gave him courage to fight 
his battle. For Meta’s sake he must 
not quarrel with this great lady, for 
how could they afford it? 

The sting of those cruel words must 
be forgotten. 

A moment after, he made his next 
appeal, and there was no trace of in- 
dignation in it. 

“Try me, Lady Skincross, try me of 





your charity. You will find out your 
mistake. I think I can prove that I 
am worthy of your trust. Will you 


alter your decision?’ 
She shook her head. 
“Then you definitely reject me?” 
She bowed an affirmative. , 
They were at the wicket gate now. 
he undid the carriage door and sprang 
out. 
“Then good-morning, 
cross, and good-bye.” 
She did not offer him her hand, she 
felt he would not take it if she did, she 


Lady Skin- 
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nodded coldly. “Good-morning, Mr. 
I will send your fee, and ex- 
penses, and”—something in the man’s 
drawn, weary face suddenly touched 
her, “and, if your wife is really ill, send 
one to the Hall. The _ house- 
keeper shall send her some gruel, or 


CGorston. 


some 


some soup.” 

Did Gorston 
never knew! 

In a moment he was in the 
Thank God, the blinds were up! 

Ile ran up the noisy wooden §stair- 
case, the house was very still, he 
opened the door of his wife’s small bed- 
room and fell against the nurse. 

She did not speak, she laid in his long 
arms a tiny flannel bundle. 

His wife’s name formed on his lips, 
she pointed to the bed, and took the 
bundle back again. 

A moment later, a sharp cry echoed 
through the silence of the room. The 
big strong man was on his’ knees: 
*“Meta—my darling—and I left you!” 

But no one heard, for the room was 
empty, except for that motionless fig- 
ure beside him, with the pale, sweet, 
girlish face. 

That night old Abijah Andrews 
chalked up on his pigstye, alongside his 
other memoranda, “Oct. 20th, Parson 
Gorston did duty.” 

But no one saw it, for it is not the 
way of the world to note such paltry 
incidents. 


ever thank her? He 


porch. 


CHRISTIE DUTTON. 





From Good Words. 
VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 

Her Majesty's reign, already longer 
than that of any anointed monarch of 
England,1 necessarily 
with the production of 
mass of literature. We speak of the 
Victorian speak of the Eliza- 
bethan, or of the Augustan, or of the 
Georgian Age. To a seeker for hasty 
veneralization, the late Victorian Age 


has coincided 


an enormous 


as we 


' The longest reign (may it soon yield its pride 
of place) is that of an uncrowned king, James ITI. 
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will be remarkable for the wide diffu 
sion of instruction, and the parallel de 
cline and decay of 
We may not be able to 
connection of cause and effect 
the teachingof art and literature in hun 
dreds of schools, colleges, institutions, 
and the accompanying frivolity, feeble 
and fantastic waywardness of 
painting; the frivolity, fantastic way- 
wardness and ignorance of much pop- 
ular literature. Compare the art of 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, Rom- 
ney, Cotman, with our Royal Academy, 
or our cheap impressionism. Compare 


most of the arts 


discover any 


between 


ness, 


Fielding with the various Amuraths 
who succeed each other as the most 


popular novelists. The more we chatter 
about art, the worse is our performance. 
The more we prate of method and style 
in letters, the more does a large part of 
the public rejoice in certain romances 
which, in various proportions, combine 
all the bDlatancies, all the vulgarities, all 
the faults of taste and of morals. The 
the the 


conscientiousness 


we educate, lower is 
standard of critical 
and critical learning, till a reviewer, in 
a highly respectable journal, actually 
does not know how many volumes there 
are in the work submitted to his judg 
ment—the number being one! 

There are, of course, exceptions, and 
all literary work of to-day is not fri 
volity or fustian, or earnest journalism 


more 


“standing,” like the Abomination of 
Desolation, “where it should not.” The 


Victorian Age. in fact, can give a good 
accountof itself, though certain existing 
tendencies deserve what has been said 
of them in the mass. The age has many 
though education, in 
diffused, has, perhaps unavoidably, been 
spread uncommonly thin. 

When Majesty ascended the 
throne, there had fallen a lull in poetry. 
The great time was over; Scott, Shelley, 
Byron, and Keats were dead. Words- 
worth was long past his prime; Southey 
was nearing his pathetic end: Landor 
was not listened Coleridge had 
ceased to sing: Milman had re- 
lapsed on prose; nothing was heard but 
the unregarded twitterings of 
minstrels women. Yet, 


glories, being 


her 


to: 


even 


minor 


mostly even 
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before the queen’s reign began, three 
thin, unread or ridiculed volumes of 
1830 and 1833 had given assurance of 
poets—Tennyson and Browning. To 
hold in our hands the slim Tenaysonian 
volumes of 1830 and 183838, and “Pau- 
line,” affects us as we are affected when 
we stand by the wells and springs of 
mighty rivers. In Lord Tennyson's 
earliest verses, even the defects indicate 
an attempt to revive the rich fantastic 
Elizabethan style, though that style had 
reached the author not uncontaminated 
by the affectations of Leigh Hunt and 
of Keats’s earliest efforts. Beyond and 
above these things was perceptible the 
poet’s original strain, an accent hitherto 
unheard; perceptible, too, was his in- 
tense natural genius for romance. 
“Mariana,” had it stood alone, gave 
earnest of a great poet, a master of 
emotions, of words, of verbal music. 
In the same way, “Pauline” heralded 
the arrival of a poet who should probe 
“the abyssmal depths of personality.” 
In both Tennyson and Browning there 
showed that which was temporary, and 
of their age—Victorian, accompanied 
by that which was personal to their 
genius, and that which was permanent, 
eternal, of the same essence as the 
noblest things in human literature. 
Through the whole careers of these 
great writers the two streams may be 
traced, the Victorian and the universal. 
Tennyson is Victorian in his “Miller’s 
Daughter,” his “Locksley Hall,” his 
“Queen of the May,” in much of his 
“Princess” and “In Memoriam,” and in 
many passages of the “Idylls.”. Brown- 
ing, again, is Victorian in his perpetual 
arguing all round about him, in most 
of his religious reflections, in his pre- 
occupation with “problems.” Pre- 
cisely in the same way, Shakespeare is 
Elizabethan in his euphuism, his 
quibbles, serious or comic, in his de- 
signed and fantastic obscurities (George 
III. was well inspired in what he said 
about Shakespeare); while he is uni- 
versal and eternal in his poetry and his 
humor, in Macbeth, Hamlet, Falstaff. 
Rosalind, Jacques. Lucretius, once 
more, is temporary and of his age in his 
epicurean system; he is personal and 


. 


eternal in his glance at the wonder and 
beauty and mystery of the world; in 
that beating of his wings against the 
flammantia mania mundi. 

For Tennyson and for Browning, as 
for Shakespeare and Lucretius, prob- 
ably, the temporary element in their 
work was the chief interest of contem- 
poraries to whom the essential and uni- 
versal elements of poetry were of slight 
concern. No doubt, atcer 1842, it was 
his Victorian verses, his “Queen of the 
May.” and his attempts at philosophiz- 
ing on popular doctrines and questions 
that won the greater part of his popu- 
larity for Tennyson. No doubt Brown- 
ing’s faults, his obscure essays at 
profundity, pleased the professional 
Browningists. Both, however, will live 
for their permanent qualities of magic, 
of music, of romance; for “all the charm 
of all the muses, flowering often in some 
lonely word” of Tennyson as of Virgil. 
In the same way the rude, audacious 
vigor of romance, passion, and adven- 
ture in Browning’s “Men and Women” 
has already outlived the ponderous 
blank verse treatises of his later vol- 
umes. 

These two great men are, of course, 
the chief literary glories of the Victo- 
rian Age; while it is the poetry of the 
“Scholar Gipsy.” of “Sohrab and 
Rustum,” of a hundred magical pas- 
sages and pictures, not the cold and 
resigned philosophy of Matthew Arnold 
that promise him a measure of immor- 
tality. We are still too near Mr. Wil- 
liam Morris, Mr. Swinburne, and Mr. 
Rossetti to attain anything like a dis- 
passionate view of their qualities and 
defects, though in each we may un- 
doubtingly observe traces and touches 
of what is essential and enduring. In 
each, too, we mark the temporary, the 
sign-manual of their epoch, in voluntary 
archaism or wilful fantasy. At present, 
“the Muse has gone away.” or is making 
rather unpromising experiments under 
various evanescent foreign influences. 
For we live in an age of “booms.” and 
it is easy for people with little reading. 
and a strong love of posing. to flutter 
themselves over cheap French. or Rus- 
sian, or Norse. or Lithuanian notorieties. 
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The exiguity ef contemporary educa- 
tion must produce such effects in per- 
sons who have never read Shakespeare, 
Milton, Homer, and Sophocles, but who 
have seen a great deal about Verlaine, 
Ibsen, Maeterlinck, and the Decadents 
in the newspapers and the reviews 
which are “up to date.” It is not hard 
to be “up to date” by neglecting all that 
has gone before us, and it is as easy to 
ve “cultured” by reading certain critics, 
learn slang from the Sporting 
Such are the natural 
quences of a divorce between 
education and literature. 

The world is too much with the 
brawling, snatching, excited world of 
to-day—and this is incompatible with 


as to 
conse- 
solid 


Times. 


us 


greatness and permanence in literature. 
We pay this penalty for democracy, 
telegrams, newspapers, popular educa- 
tion, “and why waste words,” remarked 
Alcibiades sweetly, “on admitted ab- 
surdity?” But the very democracy 
which Alcibiades thus described was 
producing, in a whirl of excitement, the 
greatest of literatures. We are not 
doing that, and the confusions of our 
age seem to make that impossible. 
However, man does not live by litera- 
ture alone—far from it; and some time, 
somehow, there may be compensations. 
Moreover, it is not popular and general 
conditions of any sort which produce 
literature, a thing born of the _ in- 
scrutable genius—the wind blowing as 
it listeth—which on certain 
rare persons, born now and again into 
the world. Thus,if ourcurrent criticism 
be, as on the whole it is, ignorant, indo- 
lent, and partial, what are we to say of 
the criticism which ridiculed, abused, 
and insulted Wordsworth, Coleridge. 
Keats, Shelley, and even. on occasions, 
Scott? The conditions which result in 
great literary productions are so obscure 
that lovers of literature should never 
despair. In the darkest hour there may 
arise some “new Avatar.” just as times 
of leisure and cultivation may be hope- 
lessly barrenof genius. For“encourage- 
ment” has little to do with the matter. 
State may only endow 
State very wisely 
the cold. The 


breathes 


patronage 
poetasters, the 
leaves literature out in 


sO 
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public did not purchase the poems of 
Wordsworth, Keats, Shelley, or Cole- 
ridge any more than it would now re- 
ward their modern peers, if there were 
The pubiic prefers 


earnest, or 


any such minstrels, 
lay sermons in novels if 
tattle about the royal family, or “Sport- 
ing As Mr. Birrell asks, 
“What, in the name of the Bodleian, has 
the general public to do with litera 
ture?’ Like virtue, literature is its own 
reward. 

After poetry. the literary imagination 
finds its best field in history. The Vic- 
torian age has its Macaulay, Carlyle, 
and Froude, all men of imagination who 
exercised that faculty freely on the real 
For those who have 


Scraps.” 


events of the past. 
a peevish desire to know what the real 
events were, the age can produce Mr, 
Gardiner, The other great writers give 
us drama of the most moving and de- 
lightful sort, based on actual records, 


and highly colored according to the 
tastes and fancy of the author. In this 
kind of imaginative history the Vie- 


torian age is probably superior to any 
other. The scientific spirit reached the 
writers mentioned just enough, and not 
too much. All of them worked indus- 
triously at manuscript sources. It may 
that Macaulay and Mr. Froude, 
especially, are not on “our our 
heroes may not be theirs, and we may 
adore what they burned. In both 
recognize prejudices amounting to judi- 
blindness sometimes, and in Mr. 
congenital inca- 


be 


side,” 
we 


cial 
Froude regret a 
pacity for accuracy, while Mr. Carlyle, 
to be sure, ‘was the vigorous special 
pleader for his Mr. Carlyle 
may even be called immoral, and per- 
haps he is, in his adoration of 
But even though 
Mariolaters, or 
authors we owe pictures incomparably 


we 


heroes. 


force. 


we be Jacobites, 


moralists, to these 


vivid and brilliant of events incom 
parably dramatic. As Ancient Pistol 
ate and swore, we read and remon 


strate, but we go on reading. A Tory 
Macaulay would be delightful, and here 


is, indeed, a niche for any ambitious 
young writer to fill But a Whig 
Macaulay. a Puritan Froude, a Cal 
vinist Carlyle are all benefactors of 
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bookish mankind. It was in vain that 
Mr. Freeman scolded; even if one agrees 
with his ideas, with his tone nobody 
ought to agree. At present the study 
of history is overspecialized, or, at least, 
specialists are many. Writers who can 
reach, and hold, and instruct the person 
of ordinary intelligence are conspic- 
uously absent. But laudable industry 
is collecting. criticising, and making 
accessible the materials for the imagi- 
native historian, when he arrives. In 
these labors the later Victorian age is 
laudably employed, and the State does 
its duty with the Historical Manu- 
scripts Commission. 

By literature, at this moment, the 
public and the reviewers chiefly mean 
novels. In this branch of belles lettres 
we may proudly aver that the Victorian 
age has been what the Elizabethan age 
is in drama. How the Elizabethan 
public was able to appreciate the no- 
blest style, how that style came to be 
“in the air,” so that every playwright 
had, in less or greater measure, the gift 
of expression, of lofty and colored and 
passionate language, was a mystery to 
Scott, and a mystery it remains. We 
can only endure Shakespeare, on the 
stage, by aid of spectacle or engouement 
for one or two popular actors while 
Marlowe, Ford, Chapman, and Webster 
would “spell ruin.” We have, con- 
fessedly, no contemporary drama of 
literary excelleace. We are translators, 
and adapters, or buffoons, or we appeal 
to an undramatic and non-literary kind 
of perverted ethical speculation with 
“problem plays,” and esoteric dilemmas 
about the relations of the sexes. The 
language of these performances has 
nothing to do with literature, while 
dramas of literary merit, like “Atalanta 
in Calydon,” or “Chastelard.” never, of 
course, see the footlights. Why these 
things should be thus is a topic on 
which men might write ingeniously for- 
ever. People go to the theatre to be 
diverted, to see scenery and dresses; to 
be in the fashion; to get improper 
“problems” placed before their eyes. 
Poetic drama does not amuse people, 

'“‘Charley’s Aunt’ is still running!” 
We must take things as we find them. 
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or write poetic dramas which people 
will care to see, an ambitious task of 
which the present critic feels himself in- 
capable. Mr. Louis Stevenson, like the 
sturdy moralist he was, did not content 
himself with grumbling. In alliance 
with Mr. Henley, he wrote (among other 
things) “Beau Austin,” and where is 
“Beau Austin?’ Why did the literary 
public, whereof the male portion ac-- 
cepted Mr. Stevenson as a novelist, fail 
to encourage him as a dramatist? Who 
can say? Itis the age of novels, not of 
dramas. If Shakespeare or Marlowe 
had written a novel probably the 
Elizabethan public would not have been 
purchasers. 

On the other hand, for good or evil. 
ours is the age of novels. Scott just 
lived to welcome and applaud Bulwer 
Lytton’s “Pelham;” he died just four 
years too early to applaud and welcome 
“Pickwick.” With “Pickwick” began 
her Majesty’s reign, and how nobly that 
reign has prospered in the art of fiction 
everybody knows. The art has had a 
curious history, a curious intermittent 
existence. There were English novels, 
of course, before Richardson’s and 
Fielding’s, but not one of them holds its 
ground, unless we reckon as a novel the 
masterpieces of Bunyan and De Foe. 
With Fielding and Richardson the art 
is full-grown. Time nor custom can 
stale nor wither the immortal and re- 
joicing vitality of “Tom Jones.” I 
chance to have been reading, simul- 
taneously, “Tom Jones” and “Jane 
Eyre.” The elder work, earlier by a 
century exactly, seems to me far the 
more modern, if by more modern we 
mean the more full of actual character 
and breathing life and dialogue, which 
might be spoken to-day. As much may, 
perhaps, be said for Smollett, Richard- 
son, Goldsmith. and Sterne. There is 
something universal, personal, and 
friendly in their characters, in the life 
which they depict. The salt has not 
lost its savor, as the salt of most novels 
is apt to do. But these great masters, 
oddly enough, left no schools, or the 
scholars are forgotten. 

The play was still a rival of the novel 
and poetry after Burns and Cowper. 
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Scott (by his poems) and Wordsworth, 
kept the novel in a subordinate place. 
People spoke of it with contempt, as the 
study of milliners and ladies’ maids, in 
spite of Godwin and Mrs. Radcliffe. 
Then came “Waverley,” and since 1814 
the novel has been infinitely the most 
popular, almost the only popular form 
of English literature. It is not only that 
Scott raised up imitators. Galt and 
Lockhart had been “ettling at” Scotch 
contemporary with 
Miss Austen, quite 


novels before or 


“Waverley” (1814). 


uninfluenced by Sir Walter, was his 
young contemporary. A form, a genre 


of literature, was discovered, which the 
British public, still not wholly demoral- 
ized by newspapers, could enjoy. Sir 
Walter (as has been said) lived to wel- 
come Bulwer Lytton, and “Pickwick” 
appeared but four years after his death. 
Since then the flood of novels has never 


ceased. We have always had either 
great masters, Dickens, Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Chariotte Bronté, or 


writers of a high though secondary 
rank, Charles Reade, Anthony Trollope; 
or a great body of entertaining and 
ingenious novelists. whom it is too early 
to call great masters, as at this moment. 
The elders of the Victorian age are, per- 
haps, more or obscured to-day. 
partly by the inevitable reaction, partly 
by the temporary qualities of “up-to 
dateness,” which helped to obtain their 
contemporary vogue. 

The defects of Dickens, like the de- 
fects of Scott, were perfectly visible to 
the critics of their own generation. An 
old Blackwood article, ““A remonstrance 
with Boz,” says just what we think 
now. The Saturday Review seems to 
have kept a critic to represent, forty 
years ago, the modern set of objections 


less 


to Dickens. His caricature, his man- 
nerisms, his inexpensive pathos (in 


which, at all events, he firmly believed), 
his clichés, or stereotyped effects, his 
blank verse—it is not to-day for the first 
time that these have been discovered 
and blamed. Like other men, Dickens 
was worked too hard. Fiction is not a 
profession like another. Dickens and 
many of his successors have treated it 
like a profession, to the diminution of 
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their own glory. The temporary, the 
“topical,” the didactic, make up too 
much of his work. Taste has changed, 
and people are fastidious as to the 
books of the past who can eagerly 
swallow the most vulgar fustian in 


some of the mysteriously popular novel- 
ists of the present. 

Under these disadvantages, the great 
name of Dickens labors, and Thackeray 
is blamed for preaching too much, as he 
undeniably does. He wrote only of the 
society in which he lived; he did not 


make amateur dives into the social 
strata of which he was not a born 
denizen. Limited he was. but within 


his limitations, and granting his aims, 
which is only justice, he reached a per- 
fection only rivalled by that of Fielding. 
“Vanity Fair,” “Esmond,” “Barry Lyn- 
don,” will, to all appearance, hold their 
own with the masterpieces of the 
eighteenth century. Perhaps we can 
hardly say so much of any other Victo- 
Bul- 


Trollope, 


rian novelist. The versatility of 
wer Lytton, the veracity of 
the abundant Charles 
and Charles Kingsley, do 
have that touch of immortality which 
makes eternal the great novelists of the 
eighteenth century, with Scott, Miss 
Austen, and Thackeray. About George 
Eliot and Charlotte Bronté 
tates. excellent, and original, and strong 
Perhaps they have seen 


vigor of Reade 


not seem to 


one hesi- 
as they are. 
their 
whereas one feels 
course fallible certainty, that “Esmond” 
In 
any case, put it at the lowest, the roll 
eall of the dead Victorian 
illustrious and inspiring, and matter for 
gratitude. 

Of the living, it is all but impossible 
to speak, and of the latest dead, Mr. 
Stevenson, we can only say here that 
he was worthy to come after Thackeray 
and Sir Walter; a finished writer like 
the former, a born story-teller anil 
romanticist like the latter. But for the 
living also we may grateful. So 
abundant is their variety, so healthy, on 
the whole, is their energy. and so ob- 
viously evanescent is the bombast of 


the verbiage of con- 


times of appreciation, 


a subjective, and of 


best 


must live as long as literature lasts. 


novelists is 


be 


contemporary A, 
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temporary B, the absurdity of ideas in 
a noisy few, the dilettante squalor of 
another regiment. We have still, thank 
heaven, novelists of humor, sympathy, 
delicacy, observation, and novelists who 
can make history live again. A _ re- 
viewer might like to praise his favorites 
among contemporaries (their name, 
happily, is Legion), or to make game of 
his bétes noires (like Sir Richard 
Strahan, one is “longing to be at them”). 
but individual taste and predilection, 
and antipathy, come far too much into 
the matter for the occasion. 

It should have been said, it were un- 
just not to say it, that though perhaps 
nobody is writing great verses (great 
by the standard of Tennyson), many 
living poets will probably live in a few 
pieces, their best; and surely the for- 
tunes of Lovelace, Suckling, Hamilton 
of Bangour, and Graham of Gartmore- 
the immortality of a song or a sonnet— 
are not things to be despised. It would 
be invidious to mention the contem- 
poraries, more numerous than in many 
other ages—who may look forward to 
this measure of renown. For the rest, 
the Victorian age has, in Mr. Ruskin. 
a literary figure for which we in vain 
seek a parallel, and the same may be 
said of the late Mr. Pater. One so 
popular, the other so esoteric, they are 
both unique and unprecedented, at 
whatever rate they may be estimated 
by posterity. 

As to scientific writings in all their 
varieties, as to philosophy, from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer to the late Mr. Green, 
these lofty intellectual exercises are not 
precisely literature, and it is not as a 
master of siyle that the great Darwin 
claims our admiration. When science, 
pepular science, boils over into fiction, 
we have only to regret the circumstance, 
and turn to something more genuine. 
But the decent limitations which forbid 
us to discuss the living and working, in 
a brief survey of the literature of sixty 
years, make it impossible to say much 
about science out of place, preaching 
out of season, and the very English ten- 
dency to pervert fiction into tracts and 
disquisitions. Our race has had the 
love of sermons in its blood ever since 


the Reformation. The sermons of new 
novelists, as a rule, would have led their 
authors, of old, to the block or the stake, 
but they are sermons for all that, and 
their number is not the most creditable 
feature in the later Victorian literature. 
They are proof at once of deficient 
humor, and of the want of historical 
perspective, which makes the moment 
hide the great Shakespeare of time. 
Thus blinded, some critics clamor for 
the photographic representation of the 
ordinary and commonplace—a kind of 
“realism” which is inevitably doomed 
to the briefest conceivable existence. 


ANDREW LANG. 


Translated for THE LIVING AGE. 
TWO CYCLONES. 

Cyclone. A rotatory wind, advanc- 
ing on a line, and devastating as it ad- 
vances, 

This is the definition of the Diction- 
ary, and nothing in the whole book is 
more exact. I am an excellent judge. 
for I have been overtaken myself by 
two cyclones; the first in the Museum 
at Versailles, and the second in the 
Museum of the Louvre. 

First for Versailles. I wanted to see 
Delacroix’s picture of “The taking of 
Constantinople by the Crusaders” 
again. I arrived at the Museum; there 
is a prescribed route, and in order to 
reach the Salle des Batailles, I was 
obliged to go the whole length of the 
palace. It took only ten minutes, but 
the floor was waxed to such a degree 
of slipperiness, that it was a most per- 
ilous and horrid little journey. It was 
a short course in gymnastics, tight rope 
dancing and skating, all at once. 

I saw two poor little distracted in 
fantry soldiers, frightened to death. 
turned into stone, with their legs far 
apart and their arms extended, not 
daring to make a movement, much less 
to take a step in any direction. The 
guards had to come to their rescue or 
they would have stayed where they 
were till the place was closed. 

At last the dangerous and painful lit- 
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tle excursion was over, and here I was 
at Delacroix’s famous picture. 
I should have been glad to enjoy this 


masterpiece at my ease, but I sud- 
denly heard a sort of rumbling and 
rolling. Was it a regiment of artillery 
crossing the Place d’Armes? Was it 
the sound of distant thunder? No, it 
was a cyclone, an avalanche, a horde 
of English men and English women, 
personally conducted by one of the 
guides of that famous establishment 
that sends its caravans across the 
whole world. There were a hundred 


English men and English women pre- 
cipitating themselves like a_ thunder- 
bolt into the Salle des Batailles, over- 
turning and seattering everything be- 
fore them. 

There was only a of 
Parisians in the gallery: what 
ance could we make? All we could do 
was to hurry as fast as possible to set 
our backs against the balustrade, in 
order to avoid being pitilessly crushed 


us 


resist 


score poor 


and ground to powder by this English 
cannonade. 

We heard “Papa! Maman!” 
It was a poor little French child about 
seven years old swept into this whirl 


cries of 


wind, from which she was rescued 
with the greatest difficulty. It could 
be said of these English caravans, 


what Bossuet asserted of the great 
men of Providence, “nothing can arrest 
their But that is not true: 
Bossuet’s phraseis not really applicable; 
there was one thing that did arrest 
them, and that was a curt, brief inter- 
jection from the showman. A little, 
short, harsh, imperious ery, Aoh! Aoh! 
Aoh! 

Instantly they all came obediently 
and stood round him in respectful si- 


course.” 


lence. 

Then did I have the most astounding 
lesson in the history of France, given 
at full gallop. Before every picture in 
the Salle des Batailles, the conductor 
called a halt of a quarter of a minute, 
explained the subject of the picture in 
three sentences; ten paces 
farther, another picture, another ex- 
planation! And all this was poured 
out with a rapidity, a precision, a vol- 


two or 
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ubility that was actually terrifying. It 
was a mad, furious race through all 
the military glories of France; I saw 
rushing before me at full speed, Clovis, 
Charles Martel, Charlemagne, Saint 
Louis, Duguesclin, Jeanne d’Are, Fran- 
cis the 1st, Henry the 4th, Condé, Tu- 
renne, Catinat, Venddme, Villars, Mau- 
rice de Saxe, Massena, Bonaparte, and 
Napoleon, all in a heap, pell mell, car- 
ried away in a fantastic steeple chase. 
As I hurried along a little way behind, 
while I was listening to the brief ha- 
rangues, I contemplated the shoes of 
the English women with stupid aston- 
ishment. They or sleds 
or anything you choose, except women 8 
Retween the feet of the gentle- 


were boats, 


shoes. 
men and the feet of the ladies there 
was no difference, not a whit! If you 


could have stood them in a row behind 
a curtain and only seen their feet, you 
could never have told which were men 
and which were women. 

But after all, what a 
they had! what solidity! They all had 
their sea on, men and women 
alike. With what self possession they 
advanced on that perilous parquet! 
How well they clung to the slippery 
recognized from the 


firm foot-hold 


rs 
legs 


surface! One 
first that here was a race made to cross 
climb 


con 


seas, to pass over valleys, to 
mountains, and to overrun and 
quer the world, while as for us, we are 
good for nothing but to dawdle and 
fiddle faddle on the Boulevard between 
the Madeleine and the Porte St. 
Denis. 

That 
The second was at 
just arrived, and 
of Egyptian antiquities, when I heard 
the same uproar which at Versailles I 
had taken for the rumbling of thunder 
or the rolling of cannon. This time I 
made no mistake: I un 
flinchingly. A fancy me 
to join the invading column, and to go 
with it in march through the Gal- 
leries of the Louvre. The conductor, a 
thin, dried-up fellow with a grey mous- 
tache, massed his little army strate 
getically at the end of the gallery: he 
wished to have it well in hand. 


English cyclone. 
Louvre. IT had 
the Gallery 


first 
the 
was in 


Was my 


such waited 


sudden took 


its 
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“Keep all together,” said he, “keep 
together.” 

They obeyed. They stood motionless 
and silent, closely pressed against each 
other. What a people! What respect 
they have for authority, for the senti- 
ment of discipline! They knew that 
this man between ten o’clock in the 
morning and six o’clock at night, was 
going to take them to see the Made- 
leine, the Palais Bourbon, the Pan- 
théon, the Luxembourg, the Invalides, 
the Louvre, the Palais de Justice, the 
Markets, the Vendéme column, the 
Are de VEtoile, the Palais de I’'Indus- 
trie, ete., etc. They knew that they 
had forty minutes for the Louvre. 
They knew that it required great 
method as well as great activity, in 
order to see the galleries of the Louvre 
thoroughly in forty minutes. They 
knew that it was the special business 
of this man with the grey moustache, 
to carry through this same expedition 
every day at the same hour, with the 
same regularity. Let him command! 
They would obey. Let him march! 
They would follow. They are accus- 
tomed to follow their leaders, not like 
the French in this respect, who have 
a mania for going in front of 
theirs. 

In the mean time the conductor has 
counted them with his eye; they are all 
there. 

“Forward! Forward!” The column 
moves forward, in fact we move for- 
ward, for I have slipped in treacher- 
ously, I, a Greek among the Trojans. 
We step on at a good pace, which 
grows faster and faster. We defile in 
unbroken order before Typhon, Isis, 
Osiris, and Nephytis; before gods with 
the faces of beasts, and bulls with the 
faces of men, before Phul, Belesis, Tig- 
leth-Pileser and Asarhaddon. 

A sudden stop. The conductor halts 
before two enormous feet, two mon- 
strous, gigantic feet. It is easy to see 
that this conductor is in the habit of 
stopping every day before these two 
feet. He explains in a phrase, evi- 
dently the same every time, that these 
feet once belonged to a king of the 
twelfth or thirteenth dynasty. Then, 


forward, forward! and once more we 
set forth through the mummies, the 
Persian gods and the cuneiform in- 
scriptions. But suddenly the con- 
ductor gave a cry of distress. There 
were already stragglers and _ these 
stragglers were two English women, 
who were plunged in ecstasy before a 
fragment of the base of the obelisk of 
Luxor, four monsters who, it appears, 
adore the rising sun. 

“March on! March on!” cried the 
conductor, and the two English 
women rejoined us in two or three 
enormous strides executed by the help 
of feet no less enormous, which vaguely 
recalled the monumental feet of that 
king of the twelfth or thirteenth dy- 
nasty. We rush up the grand staircase 
which leads to the colonnade four steps 
ata time, and find ourselves all 
crowded together at one of the extremi- 
ties of the gallery. 

“The colonnade!” shouts the con- 
ductor, “work of Perrault, the archi- 
tect of Louis the Fourteenth.” 

A rapid flight the whole length of the 
gallery, and rather out of breath. we 
re-enter the apartments of the Louvre. 
There we stop a moment before the 
glass cases of ancient horse equip- 
ments. Then a new halt in the room 
containing the paintings of Courbet, 
and a little speech by the conductor. 
This little speech is not on the subject 
of Courbet the painter, but Courbet the 
politician, Courbet the member of the 
Commune, and I vaguely seize the 
words, “Column Vendéme. Two years 
in prison,” and at the end, the familiar 
signal of departure, Aoh! Aoh! Aoh! 1 
began to recognize this signal and the 
moment I heard it I would put my 
head down and dart forwards with my 
companions. This time it is a race of 
the most frantic description, we look 
at nothing, absolutely nothing. We 
speed through the galleries of draw- 
ings, the Campana collection, the gal- 
leries of historical monuments, the 
halls of the gods! We seemed to be 
fleeing from some terrible danger, 
hastening with all our might to es- 
cape the enemy who was pursuing. 

I was becoming excited: in all vio- 
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lent exercise taken in company there 
is a sort of intoxicating spirit of emu- 
lation. I was possessed with the am- 
bition to go as fast as a certain En- 
glish woman, blonde and thin and un- 


reasonably tall, who got over the 
ground with gigantic strides. I did it, 


but with much difficulty and by contin- 
uous effort. I should have been per- 
fectly happy if we had had a trump- 
eter of the light infantry marching 
ahead of us sounding the charge. 

In the mean time here we are in the 
galleries of the French school. Our 
conductor stops; he recognizes that hu- 
man effort has its limit. Besides, there 
is one of his favorite pictures here, and 
evidently his tastes are classical. It is 
the “Slumber of Endymion,” by Girodet. 
We all hang upon his lips. “This is 
Endymion,” he tells us, “couched on a 
tiger skin, in the shape of a _ plane 
tree. Love, under the form of Zephyr, 
draws aside the branches of the plane, 
and the moon-beams seem to rest upon 
the lips of the young hunter. Observe 
carefully the effect of the moonlight, 
and the signal sounds and away we go 
through the gallery of antique vases. 
But suddenly. as we are at full speed, 


” 


the conductor stops and begins to 
strike the parquet with his cane. He 
bends over, he looks at the parquet. 


We also bend over, and look at the par- 
quet. At first sight there would seem 
to be nothing extraordinary in this par- 
quet; just a parquet like another, but 
the explanation comes in a moment. 
This is where the water pipes of the 
Louvre are placed and the eonductor 
gives us a little lecture on the precau- 
tions taken to preserve the treasures 
heaped up in these galleries. Another 
warning stroke of his cane on the par- 
quet, “Look,” he cries, pointing through 
the open window and showing us the 
Pont des Arts, and the place of the In- 
stitute. “It is there that the French 
Academy founded by Richelieu, holds 
its sittings,” and the signal sounds, 
and we are off! But the guide has 
looked at his watch; he quickens his 
step. We are behind time. We fall 
like a thunder bolt into the square room 
of the French school, and our unex- 
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pected invasion brings about a fright- 
ful catastrophe. 

A very pretty little blonde maiden 
perched on a high stool was copying 
the portrait of Pius VII. by David, 
under the surveillance of her mother, a 


fat lady seated on a chair, knitting. 
My English woman of the mighty 
stride, cannoned against the _ easel 
which held the canvas of the little 
blonde! The poor child leaned for 
ward to save her tottering picture; 
down she goes, dragging with her, 
easel, color-box, Pius VII... and the 
high stool. Her mother begins to 


scream at the top of her voice,— 

“Gabrielle! Gabrielle!” 

However, nobody is hurt, the 
nor Gabrielle nor Gabrielle’s dress, for 
after having trembled for Pius VII. 
and for her daughter, the poor mother 
began to tremble for her dress, for the 
child had fallen from the tall stool 
with her palette in her hand. Re- 
assured upon all these points the gooa 
lady turned her wrath on us:— 

“Oh those English! those English! I 
will write to the minister to complain.” 
“But mama, there is no harm done.” 
The English seemed deeply _ inter- 
ested in this dramatic incident. It was 

an episode of the voyage. 

A young English woman was taking 
notes in her memorandum She 
probably wrote: ‘‘Young girl copying 
portrait of Pius VII. upset.” 

The guide was in despair at this de- 
lay; he planted himself before the “Raft 
of the Medusa,” and in order to collect 
his seattered flock he shouted,— 

“*The Raft of the Medusa,’ by Dje- 
rico,” and his voice grew louder and 
louder. “ ‘The Raft of the Medusa,’ 
Djerico! by Djerico!! by Djerico!!!” 

And this “by Djerico! by Djerico! 
echoed round the room. It was like a 
cock crowing at the dawn. 

Order was at last established, 
the little army was gathered 
more, docile and obedient under 
chief, who made it a short speech on 
the subject of Géricault’s picture, 
which ended in this way,— 

“This picture only costs six thousand 
francs.” 


pope 


book. 


by 


and 
once 
its 
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tiope,” and all together, are ingulphed 
in the little Duchatel Room. 
“The ‘Sphinx’ by Ingres! The 


“Only six thousand francs! Such a 
big picture!” cried a_ traveller, and 
with the dexterity of a dry goods clerk 
yarding off calico, he began rapidly to 
measure with his umbrella the size of 
Géricault’s picture; then he said to his 
wife and two daughters who had 
watched the operation with much in- 
terest,— 

“Rather more than nine. 

The “Raft of the Medusa,” which had 
cost six thousand francs was “rather 
more than nine umbrellas long.” This 
ingenious tourist was evidently a prac- 
tical man accustomed to reduce every- 
thing to figures, and probably that 
evening at the hotel he made the cal- 
culation that every slice of the picture 
represented by his umbrella, had cost 
the French government six hundred 
and sixty-six frances, and sixty-six 


” 


centimes. 

The conductor sees that discipline is 
re-established in his army: Aoh! Aoh! 
Aoh! and we fly in his track. Sur- 
rounded by several old ladies who 
share her indignation the mother of 
the little blonde threatens us again, 
“Yes, I shall certainly write to the 
minister.” But we are already far 
away! We no longer walk, we run. 
We must make up for lost time. We 
make one mouthful of the Gallery 
of Apollo, devoured without one of 
us having had time even to raise his 
head to look at the ceiling of Dea- 
croix. 

And suddenly in close column, by a 
very well executed change of front we 
pour into the Saton Carré; we are be- 
ginning to get accustomed to military 
manceuvres. 

Our mere appearance spreads panic 
and disorder among the fifteen or 
twenty young and old persons who are 
doing mighty execution on Leonardo da 
Vincis, Correggios and Raphaels. 

They leap down from their high 
stools, and with palettes held before 
them Ilke bucklers, prepare to defend 
against this onslaught the equilibrium 
of those precious easels on which re- 
pose so many masterpieces which have 
ceased to be masterpieces. 

We take no notice of Correggio’s “An- 


, 


‘Spring’ by the same!’ 
The guide utters only these two 
phrases like the conductor of an omni- 
bus, when he announces, ‘‘Les Halles 
Centrales! la rue Mont Orgueil.” We 
are all crowded about him in the nar- 
row room, but without giving us a mo- 
ment to admire the “Sphinx” and the 
“Spring.” he wheels around, and lower- 
ing his head and making vigorous play 
with his elbows, he opens a passage 
through the midst of us, shouting,— 

“We go back, we go back!” 

We understand; mechanically we 
turn on a pivot and re-precipitate our- 
selves into the Salon Carré. 

We tear along past the Rembrandts, 
the Raphaels, the Veroneses, the Metzu, 
the Murillos. Our guide under a full 
head of steam, seems to be determined 
that nothing in the world shall stop 
him. But suddenly a great shout 
arises from all the English at once:— 

“Charles the first! Charles the first 

The guide evidently had hoped that 
they would not recognize their king, 
but they had recognized him! And 
there they all were, heads up, motion- 
less before the picture of Vandyk. 
Borne along by the violence of his for- 
ward movement, the guide finds him- 
self alone, and thirty feet ahead of his 
company. He turns round on finding 
himself abandoned, stops, and consid- 
ers the situation. He comes to the 
conclusion that he can never get off 
without a brief speech and in an exas- 
perated tone and with the most ex- 
traordinary volubility he pronounces 
a harangue of which the following is 
the faithful reproduction. 

“Portrait of Charles the first king of 
England, by Van Dyk, Flemish painter. 
first pupil of Rubens. Van Dyk lived 
in England a long time, married there 
and was knighted by Charles the first. 
He painted this portrait of which the 
composition recalls Velasquez, and 
which was bought for twenty-four 
thousand pounds by the Countess du 
Barry, the celebrated favorite of the 
king of France, Louis the fourteenth.” 


" 
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He really said Louis the fourteenth, 
and then sharper and more imperious 
came the little signal of departure. 
We dart out of the Salon Carré, and 
before us opens the immense gallery 
which unites the Louvre to what was 
formerly the Tuileries. A regular race 


course! A wonderful track, straight as 
an arrow, and without a_ single’ in- 
equality. From this time on frenzy 
seized us! We were filled with a sort 


of stupid emulation. It is exciting and 


stirring to march in company. A si- 
multaneous movement bore us on. 
Half-a-dozen hunting horns sounding 


the fanfare, that was what we ought 
to have had. 

The noise of our going rang through 
the vaults of high galleries. 
Faster and faster! The guide from 
time to time turned to the right or the 
left, and hurled at us the names of 
painters, Rubens, Salvator, Van der 
Meulen. He ran and ran and so did 
we. We came to the end of the grand 
Gallery! We turned to the left. More 
rooms, pictures, more painters’ 
names shouted by the guide! Then 
came the The guide tumbles 
down stairs and we tumble after him. 
and here is the open air, the light, the 


these 


more 


stairs! 


sunshine! Four large breaks wait for 
the English. They scramble into 
them, all crowded together. I watch 


them get in! I watch them go. It was 
time. I could bear no more! 
From the French of Ludovie Halévy, by A. D. 


Perkins. 


From Chambers’s Journal 
HISTORICAL SCOTTISH PROVERBS, 
Scottish proverbs are now not nearly 
so Well Known and so popular as they 
The worshippers of a spu- 
and, 


once were, 
rious refinement deem them vulgar. 
of could not expect 
homely phrases from the theological 
farmers, and cultured ploughmen, re- 
cently discovered by the ingenious gen- 


course, we such 


tlemen who are responsible for what is 
sometimes called “the literature of the 
Kail Yaird.” Yet though proverbs have 
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somewhat gone out of fashion with 
writers and readers alike, we cannot 
forget that the sturdy giants who 


founded the classical school of Scottish 
fiction were thoroughly familiar with, 
and fully those quaint, 
homely, old-world and used 
them freely in their works. This is true 
of Galt, Hogg. and especially of Scott, 
The Waverley Novels literally teem 
with the rarest and choicest specimens 
of proverbial lore. Scott 
curious old phrases with great aptness 


appreciated 


sayings, 


uses those 
and point; and perhaps none of the im- 
mortal characters created by the genius 
of “The Wizard of the North” 
an argument, or points a retort with a 
more tellingly than Andrew 
Fairservice, the quaintly pawky. yet 
unblushingly selfish gardener in “Rob 
Roy.” “If ye dinna think me fit” re- 
plied Andrew, in a huff, “to speak like 
ither folk, gie me my wages, and my 
board wages, and I’se gae back to Glas- 


clenches 


proverb 


gow—there’s sma’ sorrow at our pairt- 
ing, as the auld mear (mare) said to the 
broken cart,” 

There is a certain 
pointed, but not very savory prover), 
all attentive Sir 
Walter know to have 
favorite with the master. 
he puts into the mouth of the postmis- 
tress at Fairfield, in “The Antiquary.” 
and the unconscious humor of the good 
woman is exceedingly amusing. “Why, 
Mrs. Heukbane.” the woman of 
letters, pursing up her mouth, “ye ken 


very pithy and 
readers of 
been a great 


This saying 


which 


said 


my gudeman likes to ride the expresses 
himsel—we maun our ain fish-guts 
to our ain sea-maws—it’s a half- 
guinea to him every time he munts his 


zie 


red 


mear.”” 

What may be called the secondary or 
subsidiary incidents are in many cases 
more interesting and important than the 
original sayings. The well-known and 
frequently quoted proverb, “The mair 
mischief the better sport,” is associated 
with the striking personality of one of 
the most remarkable characters in Scot 
tish history. On the day appointed for 
the execution of Lord Lovat, of the ‘45, 
when the guards entered his cell to con- 
duct him to the place of execution, they 
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informed his lordship that the platforms 
erected to give the public a good view 
of the gruesome procession to Tower 
Hill had collapsed, causing the death of 
several persons. “Weel, weel,” grimly 
replied the doomed nobleman, “the mair 
mischief the better sport.” 

About the middle of last century an 
illegitimate son of Elliot of Lauriston in 
Liddesdale, the head of the family, 
served as a stable-boy with his relative, 
Elliot of Stobbs. His master, who knew 
the connection, was in the habit of say- 
ing, as he mounted his horse, “Better he 
that hauds the stirrup than he that 
loups on.” The event proved that the 
laird of Stobbs, in applying this proverb 
to his servant was a true prophet, for 
the young man entered the army, made 
a fortune in India, and on his return to 
Scotland purchased the ancestral estate. 
The saying, “Like’s an ill mark among 
ither folk’s sheep,” is attributed to King 
James VI. One day, while walking 
about the grounds of Falkland Paiace, 
the king observed Alexander Ruthven, 
brother of Lord Gowrie, asleep on one 
of the grassy banks, and looking at the 
lad closely, noticed in his bosom a knot 
of ribbon of a peculiar sort, which 
James recognized as his own gift to 
Queen Anne. The king, who suspected 
his wife, immediately rushed off to tax 
her with falsehood, but fortunately one 
of the pages, guessing his intention, 
managed to restore to her the tell-tale 
ribbon before his arrival. Accordingly, 
when James demanded that his gift 
should be produced, she immediately 
complied with his request. At this, the 
king scratched his head, and his face 
expanded into a broad grin of satisfac- 
tion. “Eh?” exclaimed he, “like’s an ill 
mark.” And so the proverb has come 
down to us with all the authority of the 
Scottish Solomon. 

The Berwickshire rhyme,— 


Every fadge and every cake, 
Every bannock had its make (match), but 
the bannock of Tollishill, 


together with the curious story from 
which it originated, is interesting as 
showing the primitive and patriarchal 
relations which existed between land- 


lords and tenants in former times, even 
when, as in the present case, the laird 
was in the estimation of the outside 
world a very terrible person indeed. 
The saying teok its rise from the ro- 
mantic incident of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Thomas Hardie, tenant of the 
farm of Tollishill, in the Lammermoors, 
through losses in his flock, was at one 
time unable to pay his rent. The farm- 
er’s wife, a very beautiful young woman, 
known as “Midside Maggie,” interceded 
with the landlord, Lord Lauderdale, on 
her husband’s behalf, and his lordship 
agreed to remit a year’s rent, provided 
Maggie would bring him to Thirlestane 
Castle a snowball in the month of June. 
This she managed to do by storing a 
huge mass of snow in a cavern on the 
banks of the Leader, and on presenting 
her curious offering, Lauderdale at once 
gave her a receipt for a year’s rent. In 
time the position of landlord and tenant 
was reversed, for the earl was confined 
by Cromwell in the Tower of London, 
whilst Hardie had recovered his p.osi- 
tion. During Lauderdale’s imprisun- 
ment no rent was collected from his 
tenantry, so Maggie proposed to her 
husband that they should personally 
convey to their landlord the money they 
owed him, and, for greater security, it 
was decided to conceal it in a bannock 
ot peasemeal. When Lauderdale broke 
this goodly bannock, he burst into tears, 
and exclaimed, “Well, every bannock 
has its make, but the bannock of To!lis- 
hill.” At the restoration Lauderdale 
rose to a high position in the state, and 
was created a duke, and whatever may 
have been his faults in other respects, 
he certainly did not fail in gratitude to 
his humble friend the farmer’s wife. 
One day at the head of a gallant com- 
pany, he rode up to the farmhouse, and 
dismounting, clasped a costly silver 
girdle round Maggie’s waist, at the same 
time intimating that she, her husband, 
and the next generation would sit rent 
free on the lands they farmed “For.” 
said the duke, “truly every bannock had 
its make, but the bannock of Tollishi:l.” 

Most people are familiar with the 
phrase, “Jeddart, or Jedburgh Justice.” 
and understand that it implies the sum- 
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mary method of legal procedure which 
consists in hanging a culprit first and 
trying him afterwards According to 
Crawford in the “Memoirs,” the phrase 
originated in 1574, when the Regent 
Morton visited Jedburgh, and tried and 
executed, with undue haste, a large 
number of his political opponents, as 
well as many ordinary criminals. An- 
other explanation of the phrase is that 
on the occasion of a trial, in which 
nearly twenty persons were implicated, 
the jury were equally divided; the re- 
maining juryman, who had slept 
soundly during the whole proceedings, 
suddenly awoke, and being asked his 
opinion, exclaimed, ““Hang them a’.” 
In a country so noted for its convivial 
habits as Scotland used to be, whatever 
it may be now, there are necessarily a 
number of sayings associated with im- 
moderate potations. The saying, “Sit 
still a little longer; we are all sober 
enough to get over Deacon Dickson’s 
wall,” used to be a common expression 
at jovial parties in Edinburgh. It took 
its rise from an adventure that hap- 
pened to a certain Deacon Dickson, as 
he was wending his way up the High 
Street to his house in the Castle Hill, 
after partaking rather too freely of the 
Corporation liquor. The deacon and the 
treasurer of his craft who accompanied 
him took it into their muddled heads 
that since their passage down the street 
earlier in the evening a wall had been 


built across the street between St. 
Giles and the Royal Exchange. At any 


rate, the two worthies stuck at the sup- 
posed barrier, and got home to the Cas- 
tle Hill by way of the Cowgate and the 
West Bow. The deacon related his 
difficulty to his wife. and next morning 
she and her gossips went to look for the 
wonderful wall, and so the story got 
about. So regular and protracted were 
the drinking bouts amongst the Edin- 
burgh legal and commercial fraternity 
of the last century that on rising “a 
morning” was required to steady the 
nerves and in the forenoon “a meridian” 
was indispensable to whet the jaded 
appetite for the midday meal. In 
peculiarly aggravated cases of alcoholic 
depression the sufferer did his best to 
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revive nature by partaking of what was 
familiarly known as “a soss,”’ a mess of 
food such as Irish stew. This term was 
popularly applied to an entertainment 
provided by Lucky Flockhart of the 
Potterrow and other Edinburgh vint- 
ners for their bibulous customers. The 
refreshment was appetizing, though 
plain, generally consisting of a savory 
stew. 

A number of interesting sayings are 
associated with families of distinction. 
The proverb of the Douglases, “It were 
better to hear the lark sing than the 
mouse cheep,” was adopted by every 
Border chief to what King 
Robert Bruce meant when he pointed 
out that the woods and hills of their 
native country were their safest bul- 
warks, instead of the fortified places 


express 


which the English surpassed their 
neighbors in the art of assaulting or 
defending. Scott quotes this proverb 


very frequently, applying it to express 
the superiority of a free open-air life 
to that passed by those who reside in 
cities. The proverb, “It’s ill speaking 
between a fou’ man and a fastin’,” 
said to have been used by the Earl of 
Douglas to keep Sir Patrick Grey, the 
king’s messenger, in hand, while 
M‘Lellan, tutor of Bombie, was _ be- 
headed by his lordship’s order. The 
traditional origin of the great house of 
Buccleuch is indicated in the following 
rhyme:— 


was 


And for the buck thou stoutly brought 
To us up that steep heuch, 

Thy designation ever shall 

Be John Scott in Buckscleuch. 


According to the old chronicler Satchells 
one of two brothers who had come to 
Ettrick Forest seized a stag which stood 
at bay in the glen, now called Buccleugh 
in Ettrick, and grasping the animal by 
the horns, carried it to the king, who 
was on the top of a steep bank at a 
place called Cacra Bank: upon which 
the king is said to have addressed him 
in the words of the rhyme:— 


As lang as there’s a cock i’ the North. 
There'll be a Fraser in Philorth, 


is a prophecy predicting that the 
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Frasers of Philorth—represented 
Lord Saltoun—shall exist as long as the 
head of the Gordon clan. 

The familiar proverb, “Wha daur bell 
the cat?’ has an interesting national 
application. When the nobles of Scot- 
land proposed to seize and hang Coch. 
rane, the detested favorite of James 
IIl., the Lord Gray asked, “It is well 
said, but who will bell the cat?’ The 
Earl of Angus accepted the chailenge, 
and carried out his threat by arresting 
Cochrane and other minions of the king 
at Lauder, where they were hanged, as 
song says, “On Lauder’s dreary 

Having hanged Cochrane and his 


by 


the 
flat.” 
companions over Lauder Bridge, Angus 
received and retained to his dying day 
the nickname of Archibald Bell the Cat. 
The troubled annals of Scottish 
ecclesiastical affairs naturally contain a 
number of pithy and pointed sayings, 
which in course of time came to be re- 
The tutor 
proverb, 


garded as national proverbs. 
of Glamis addressed _ the 
“Better bairns greet than bearded men,” 
to King James VI. when, after the raid 
of Ruthven, the king burst into tears on 
finding himself a captive. But the say- 
ing has an interesting ecclesiastical con- 
nection, for it is said John Knox applied 
it to Queen Mary—substituting women 
for bairns—after he had moved her to 
tears by his stern denunciations of her 
Romish proclivities. The not unnatural 
dislike which the Covenanters enter- 
tained towards their persecutors finds 
expression in the saying, “The deil’s pet 
lambs lo’e Claverse’s lads,” implying 
that the troopers of Graham of Claver- 
terms with the 
A similar feeling 


house were on good 
favorites of the devil. 


is indicated in the following rhyme:— 


Hauf a puddock, hauf a taed, 
Hanuf a yellow yoldrin, 

Gets a drap o’ the devil's bluid 
Ilka May mornin’. 


The popular prejudice in Scotland 
against the green plover or lapwing is 
believed to have originated owing to the 
birds having, by their cry and move- 
ments, frequently discovered to the 
troopers the solitary retreats of the 
persecuted Covenanters. The proverb, 
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“Ding doun the nests, and the rooks 
will flee awa,” was unfortunately ap- 
plied at the Reformation to the destruc- 
tion of many of the finest monastic 


buildings in the kingdom. 


The deil and the dean begin wi’ ae letter, 
When the deil gets the dean the kirk will 
be the better. 


This is probably a saying of the “killing 
times,” and indicates the popular dis- 
like to the Episcopal form of church 
government. The saying, “Hand over 
head, as men took the Covenant,” refers 
to the manner in which sixty thousand 
persons took the Covenant in Grey. 
friars’ Churchyard, Edinburgh, in 1058, 
a novel circumstance at the time, but 
one since paralleled by the French at 
the Revolution, in voting by “acclama- 
tion.” 

Like all other nations, the Scots have 
a large number of sayings relating to 
law and lawyers, and the majority of 
these are by means favorable to 
the gentlemen of the “long 
**Hame’s hamely,” quo’ the deil, when 
found himsel’ in the Court o° Ses 
sion; “Pleaing at the law's like fight- 
ing through a whin bush—the harder 
the blows, the sairer the scarts;" “It's 
as easy to get siller frae a lawyer as 
butter frae a black dog’s hause (throat). 
Both are proverbially impossible. The 
corrupt administration of justice in 
Scotland, previous to the union, is in«i- 
cated in the proverb, “Show me 
man, and I'll show you the law.” “Deil 
mean them for justice, a wheen kithless 
loons,” was a phrase applied by a Scot- 
tish judge of the old school to the En- 
glish judges sent by Cromwell to 
administer justice in Scotland. The 
Saying shows how the native judges fa- 
vored their relatives and friends. So, 
in more recent times, as Scott tells us in 
“Kedgauntlet.” when a young lawyer 
Was supposed to be under the patronage 
of a judge, he was termed a 
pet. When, therefore, it 
that a youthful advocate was treated 
with peculiar favor by one of the 
judges. his friends jocularly declare] 
that he was “As akin to a 
and sheriffdom as a sieve is to a riddie.” 


ho 
robe.’ 


he 


the 


neat. or 


was observed 


peats-shin 














The Last of Quarantine in England. 


the 


course, 


The native sayings relating to 
Scottish character are, of 
usually favorable; while similar phrases 
of foreign origin are generally very 
much the reverse. A person who is be- 
lieved to be particularly clever is said 
to be “Ower far north for you.” Ac- 
cording to a Russian proverb, “Only a 
Jew can cheat a gipsy, only a Greek a 
Jew, and only the devil a Greek.” “If 
the Scot likes a small pot, he pays a sure 
penny,” is an English saying, implying 
that the Scots, though frugal, were ac- 
counted honest. For many centuries 
previous to the union of the crowns, the 
English, in speaking of their southern 
neighbors, used to say. “As false as a 
Seot” and “Fair and false like a Scot,” 
forgetting, as Scott points out in Note 
D. to the “Talisman,” that their own 
encroachments on the independence of 
the weaker nation compelled the Scot- 
tish people to defend themselves by 
policy as well as force. The following 
may be given as proverbial descriptions 
of the three nationalities which consti- 
tute the United Kingdom: 


The Englishman greets, 
The Irishman sleeps, 
But the Scotsman gangs till he gets it. 


“The Englishman is ne’er content but 
when he is grumbling, the Irishman is 
never at peace but when he is fighting. 
the Scotsman is never at home but when 
he’s abroad.” <As indicating the wan- 
dering propensities of Scotsmen, it is 
said, “A Scotsman, a crow, and a New- 
castle grindstone travel a’ the world 
ower.” We are also told that “a Scots- 
man is aye wise ahint the hand;” and 
the Yannees declare that “a Scotsman is 
one who keeps the Sabbath—and every 
other darned thing he can lay his hands 
on.” The following uncomplimentary 
saying about Scotsmen was quoted by 


Lord Advocate Macdonald, in the 
House of Commons, March 6, 1888: 


. 


“Scotsmen tak’ a’ they can get, and a 
little more if they can.” 

In this article we have only been able 
to touch the fringe of a very interesting 
subject, which is not nearly so well 
known as it deserves to be. From per- 
we can assure our 


sonal experience 
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readers that an excursion into the rich 
tield of Scottish proverbial folklore will 
amply repay the diligent explorer who 
loves the quaint sayings of our 
fathers, and the curious stories of an al- 


fore- 


most forgotten past. 


From The London Times. 

THE LAST OF QUARANTINE IN ENGLAND. 

An act which has just the 
royal assent recalls the story of a cer- 
tain sentry who used, not many 
years ago, to be posted on a particular 
spot within the gardens of the Imperial 
Palace at St. Petersburg. “Why,” 
asked an august personage, “does that 
soldier pace up and down among the 
flower-beds ?” The only answer 
tainable was that the arrangement was 
one of old standing, but that its origin 
was unknown. On further inquiries 
being made, however, it appeared that 
half a century or so previously a little 
princess had made a tiny garden there 
in which one blue gentian had grown, 
that at her desire a guard had been 
sent to prevent anybody from plucking 
it, and that the post, having been once 
established, had been maintained per- 
manently long after flower and prin- 
cess had passed away. The story of 
the quarantine hulks which lie in the 
Solent not far from Osborne is of much 
the same character. For more than 
half a century there has been no ef- 
fective quarantine in this country, and, 
indeed, that obsolete has for 
many years been applicable, not to 
cholera, smallpox, or any other disease 
which constitutes a real danger for us, 
but only plague and yellow fever, 
neither of which is known to flourish 
in these latitudes. Of old there were 
of course lazarettes in various parts of 
Great Britain, but they have been 
gradually abolished, the last of them 
having been removed from its post at 
Stangate Creek some thirty or forty 
years ago. 

On the consolidation of the sanitary 
laws in 1875 the natural course would 
have been to repeal the 


received 


sO 


System 


Quarantibe 
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acts altogether. But this was not 
done, and the consequence was that, 
while the supervision of the public 
health of the country was placed in 
the hands of the local government 
board, the Privy Council still retained 
the function of guarding our shores 
against two diseases which had never 
prevailed here in modern times, which 
were not in the least likely to attack 
us again, but which, according to a 
carefully preserved tradition, de- 
manded the maintenance of an estab- 
lishment of receiving ships and _ the 
adoption of most rigorous and utterly 
futile measures. Nor were these pow- 
ers allowed to lie absolutely dormant. 
On two or three occasions, between the 
years 1860 and 1870, some unfortunate 
passenger steamer which had had a 
case of yellow fever among its firemen 
or its crew shortly after leaving South 
America or the West Indies was (if it 
happened to be bound to Southampton) 
solemnly arrested on arrival in the 
Solent, and was detained in quarantine 
at the Motherbank in order apparently 
to ascertain whether a short residence 
on board a crowded and _insanitary 
hulk might possibly develop another 
outbreak of the disease. The experi- 
ment, however, was never successful, 
and the result is that for many years 
the hulks have lain at their anchorage 
fully equipped with a staff prepared, 
not like the British navy in general to 
go anywhere and do anything, but to 
go nowhere and do nothing. 


The Last of Quarantine in England. 





masterly 


The cost of this not very 
inactivity must in the aggregate have 
amounted to many thousands of pounds, 
and, though financial reformers have 
now and then grumbled at the charge 
in the annual estimates, it has gone on 
until the present time. Nor has this 
foolish waste of public money been the 
worst feature in the matter. It having 
been proved conclusively that quaran- 
tine has never been effectual in check- 
ing disease, England has persistently 
endeavored to persuade the govern- 
ments of such countries as Spain, 
Greece and Turkey to abandon a system 
of which the restrictions often 
very inconveniently upon our com- 
merce. These nations, however, have 
hitherto been able to point to the exist- 
ence of the hulks off the Isle of Wight as 
a conclusive proof that Great Britain ad- 
heres to the quarantine system for her- 
self, though with the usual perfidy of 
Albion she preaches to other powers in 
favor of its abolition, and it has not 
always been easy to explain that our 
own quarantine staff are men in buck- 
ram not intended for active use, and 
only retained, like the Russian sentry, 
owing to a tradition of which the origin 
is almost lost in obscurity. Hencefor- 
ward the Solent will know them 
more; the ancient men-of-war (having 
been vainly offered to several sanitary 
authorities as floating hospitals) will be 
broken up, and yachtsmen at Cowes 
will miss some familiar and picturesque 
objects. 


press 


ho 





Without going indiscreetly into fig- 
ures, We may say generally that “The 
Seven Seas” will bring to Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling a larger pecuniary return than 
has been brought by any one volume to 
any author now tiving. Though the cir- 
culation of poetry to-day is far larger 
than in the days of Scott and Byron, the 
proportional reduction of price takes 
away from that larger popularity all ad- 
vantages to the author. Scott had a 





thousand guineas for “Marmion.” The 
first edition consisted of two thousand 
copies at a guinea and a half each; and 
thirty thousand of a cheaper 
issue were sold before the poem passed 
into the author’s collected edition. It 
might be worth while, perhaps, for the 
publishers to try a first edition of a 
thousand copies of the next Kipling 


copies 


poetry-book at a guinea each, in the in- 
terest of the poet. 


Academy. 
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READINGS FROM AMERICAN MAGAZINES. 


From Harper’s Magazine. 
THE NAVAL RESERVES. 

That a navy, especially a large navy, 
can be kept in peace fully manned— 
manned up to the requirements of war 
—must be dismissed as impracticable. 
If greatly superior to a _ probable 
enemy, it will be unnecessary; if more 
nearly equal, then the aim can only be 
to be superior in the number of men 
immediately available and fit accord- 
ing to the standard of fitness here gen- 
eralized. The place of a reserve in any 
system of preparation for war must be 
admitted, because inevitable. The 
question of the proportion and charac- 
ter of the reserve, relatively to the ac- 
tive force of peace, is the crux of the 
matter. This is essentially the ques- 
tion between long-service and _ short- 
service systems. With long service the 
reserves will be fewer, and for the first 
few years of retirement much more 
efficient, for they have acquired, not 
knowledge only, but a habit of life. 
With short service, more men are 
shoved through the mill of the training 
school. Consequently they pass more 
rapidly into the reserve, are less effi- 
cient when they get there, and lose 
more rapidly, because they have ac- 
quired less thoroughly; on the other 
hand, they will be decidedly more 
numerous, on paper at least, than the 
entire trained force of a long-service 
system. The pessimists on either side 
will expound the dangers—the one, of 
short numbers; the others, of inade- 
quate training. 

Long service must be logically the de- 
sire, and the result, of voluntary sys- 
tems of recruiting the strength of a 
military force. Where enrolment is a 
matter of individual choice, there is a 
better chance of entrance resulting in 
the adoption of the life as a calling to 
be followed up; and this disposition 
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ean be encouraged by the offering of 
suitable inducements. Where service 
is compulsory, that fact aione tends to 
make it abhorrent, and voluntary per- 
sistence, after time has been served, 
rare. But, on the other hand, as the 
necessity for numbers in war is as real 
as the necessity of fitness, a body 
where long service and small reserves 
obtain should in peace be more numer- 
ous than one where the reserves are 
larger. To long service and small re- 
serves a large standing force is the 
natural corollary. It may be added 
that it is more consistent with the idea 
of the word “reserve,” as elsewhere 
used in war. The reserve in battle is 
that portion of the force which is with- 
held from engagement, awaiting the 
unforeseen developments of the fight: 
but no general would think of carrying 
on a pitched battle with the smaller 
part of his force, keeping the larger 
part in reserve. Rapid concentration 
of effort, anticipating that of the en- 
emy, is the ideal of tactics and of 
strategy—of the battle-field and of the 
campaign. It is that likewise of the 
science of mobilization, in its modern 
development. The reserve is but the 
margin of safety, to compensate for 
defects in conception or execution, to 
which all enterprises are liable; and it 
may be added that it is as applicable to 
the material force—the ships, guns, etc. 
—as it is to the men. 

The United States, like Great Britain, 
depends wholly upon voluntary enlist- 
ments; and both nations, with uncon- 
scious logic, have laid great stress upon 
continuous service, and comparatively 
little upon reserves. When seamen 
have served the period which entitles 
them to the rewards of continuous ser- 
vice, without further enlistment, they 
are, though still in the prime of life, 
approaching the period when fitness, in 
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the private seaman or soldier, depends 
upon ingrained habit—perfect practical 


familiarity with the life which has 
been their one calling—rather than 
the 


upon that elastic vigor which is 
privilege of youth. Should they elect 
to continue in the service, there still 
remain some years in which they are 
an invaluable leaven, by character and 
tradition. If they depart, they are for 
a few years a reserve for war—if they 
choose to come forward; but it is mani- 
fest that such a reserve can be but 
small, when compared with a system 
which in three or five years passes men 
through the active force into the re- 
serve. The latter, however, is, man for 
man, far less valuable. Of course, a 
reserve which has not even three years’ 
service is less valuable still. 

The United States is to all intents an 
insular power, like Great Britain. We 
have but two land frontiers, Canada 
and Mexico. The latter is hopelessly 
inferior to us in all the elements of mil- 
itary strength. As regards Canada, 
Great Britain maintains a_ standing 
army; but, like our own, its numbers 
indicate clearly that aggression will 
never be her policy, except in those 
distant regions whither the great 
armies of the world cannot act against 
her, unless they first wrench from her 
the control of the sea. No modern 
state has long maintained a supremacy 
by land and by sea—one or the other 
has been held from time to time by 
this or that country, but not both. 
Great Britain has wisely chosen naval 
power; and, independent of her reluc- 
tance to break with the United States 
for other reasons, she would certainly 
regret to devote to the invasion of a 
nation of seventy millions the small 
disposable force which she maintains 
in excess of the constant requirements 
of her colonial interests. We are, it 
may be repeated, an insular power, 
dependent therefore upon a navy. 

Durable naval power, besides, de- 
pends ultimately upon extensive com- 
mercial relations; consequently, and 


especially in an insular state, it is 
rarely aggressive, in the military sense. 
Its instincts are naturally for peace, 
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because it has so much at stake outside 


its shores. Historically, this has been 
the case with the conspicuous example 
of sea power, Great Britain, since she 
became such; and it increasingly tends 
to be so. It is also our own case, and 
to a yet greater degree, because, with 
an immense compact territory, there 
has not been the disposition to external 
effort which has carried the British 
flag all over the globe, seeking to earn 
by foreign commerce and distant settle- 
ment that abundance of resource which 
to us has been the free gift of nature— 
or of Providence. By her very success, 
however, Great Britain, in the vast 
increase and dispersion of her external 
interests, has given hostages to for- 
tune, which for mere defence impose 
upon her a great navy. Our career has 
been different, our conditions now are 
not identical, yet our geographical 
position and political convictions have 
created for us also external interests 
and external responsibilities, which are 
likewise our hostages to fortune. It is 
not necessary to roam afar in search ot 
adventures; popular feeling and the de- 
liberate judgment of statesmen have 
asserted alike that, from conditions we 
neither made nor control, interests be- 
yond the sea exist, have sprung up of 
themselves, which demand protection. 
‘‘Beyond the sea”—that means a navy. 
Of invasion, in any real sense of the 
word, we run no risk, and if we did, it 
must be by sea; and there, at sea, must 
primarily be met, and ought to be met 
decisively, any attempt at invasion of 
our interests, either in distant lands, or 
at home by blockade or by bombard- 
ment. Yet the force of men in the 
navy is smaller, by more than half, 
than that in the army. 

The necessary complement of those 
admirable measures which have now 
for over a decade been employed in the 
creation of naval material is the prepa- 
ration of an adequate force of trained 
men to use this material when com- 
pleted. Take an entirely fresh man: a 
battle-ship can be built and put in com- 
mission before he becomes a trained 
man-of-war’s man, and a torpedo-boat 
can be built and ready for service be- 
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fore, to use the old sea-phrase, “the 
hay seed is out of his hair.” Further, 
in a voluntary service, you cannot keep 
your trained men as you can your com- 
pleted ship or gun. The inevitable in- 
ference is that the standing force must 
be large, because you can neither create 
it hastily, nor maintain it by compul- 
sion. Having fixed the amount of 
material—the numbers and character 
of the fleet,—from this follows easily 
the number of men necessary to man 
it. This aggregate force can then be 
distributed, upon some accepted idea, 
between the standing navy and the re- 
serve. Without fixing a proportion 
between the two, the present writer is 
convinced that the reserve should be 
but a small percentage of the whole; 
and that in a small navy, as ours, rela- 
tively, will long be, this is doubly im- 
perative; for the smaller the navy, the 
greater the need for constant efficiency 
to act promptly, and the smaller the 
expense of maintenance. In _ fact, 
where quantity—number—is_ small, 
quality should be all the more high. 
The quality of the whole is a question 
of personnel even more than of mate- 
rial; and the quality of the personnel 
can only be maintained by high indi- 
vidual fitness in the force, undiluted by 
dependence upon a large, only partly 
efficient, reserve element. 


One foot on sea and one on shore, to one 
thing constant never, 


will not man the fleet. It can be but 
an imperfect palliative, and can be 
absorbed effectually by the main body 
only in small proportions. It is in 
torpedo boats for coast defence, and 
in commerce-destroying for deep-sea 
warfare, that the true sphere for naval 
reserves will be found; for the duties 
in both cases are comparatively simple, 
and the organization can be _ the 
same. 

Every danger of a military character 
to which the United States can be ex- 
posed can be met best outside her own 
territory—at sea. Preparedness for 
naval war—preparedness against naval 
attack and for naval offence—is pre- 
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paredness for anything that is likely to 
occur. 


From * Preparedness for Naval War.” 
tain A. T. Mahan, U.S.N. 


By Cap- 


From The Bookman, 
SHORT-STORY WRITING. 

I think it will be generally admitted 
that up to a few short years ago the 
English storyteller was outdistanced 
by his brother of France or of America. 
If I were put to it to find an English 
writing compeer of Guy de Maupas- 
sant, I should have to go to California 
and select Ambrose Bierce. America 
has been particularly notable in her 
short stories, from the time of Wash- 
ington Irving and Edgar Allan Poe to 
the to-day of Howells, Stockton, Ald- 
rich, and Henry James. It would be 
difficult to find the equal in ingenious 
short stories of “Marjory Daw,” by T. 
B. Aldrich, or ““The Lady or the Tiger,” 
by Frank Stockton; while as far as se- 
rious short stories are concerned, “A 
Man without a Country,” by the Rev. 
Edward BE. Hale, and some of the short 
stories by Mary E. Wilkins, reach a 
very high level. 

I take it that the reason of this dis- 
erepancy is because the Englishman 
has been hampered by tradition, while 
the Frenchman and American have not. 
Up to a very recent date a story of less 
or more than six thousand words was 
hardly marketable in England. I have 
in my possession a letter written by 
the editor of a first-class London peri- 
odical to whom I sent a story of+ two 
thousand four hundred words. The 
editor wrote that he was pleased with 
the story, and that if I would make it 
six thousand words in length he would 
take it. 

It would have been an easy matter 
to have padded the effort several hun- 
dred per cent., with the result of spoil- 
ing the story, but as much as I desired 
to appear in that celebrated journal— 
for I was young then—I had the te- 
merity to point out to the editor that 
this was a two-thousand-four-hundred 
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word idea, and not a six-thousand-word 
idea; whereupon he promptly returned 
the manuscript for my cheek. 

I am pleased to see that the younger 
periodicals are driving from the field 
the stodgy old magazines that have 
done so much to handicap the English 
writer of short stories, and so we may 
look upon the six-thousand-word tradi- 
tion as sadly crippled, if it is not yet 
dead. But the tradition is still ram- 
pant in England, and nowhere else, in 
other fields of writing industry. The 
Englishman dearly loves to have things 
eut into lengths for him. In the six- 
penny reviews you will find articles all 
of a size, while in the great dailies, I 
suppose the heavens would fall if the 
leading article were more than an ex- 
act column in length; therefore a ten- 
line idea has to be rolled exceedingly 


thin to make it run to a column of 
space. Then among the horrors of 
London is the “turn-over” in some of 


- 


the evening papers. I often picture to 
myself the unfortunate wretches who 
labor upon these deplorable articles. 
They must toil away, piling word on 
word, till they slop over the leaf, and 
then their task is ended. 

The body of French and American 
short-story writers is largely recruited 
from the brilliant young men of the 
press; but if you put upon young mea 
the iron fetters which English news- 
paper work imposes, they soon become 
fit for nothing else than the production 
of stories six thousand words in length, 
to the letter. 

Five years ago the editor of a maga- 
zine sent me a note asking me to write 
for him a five-thousand-word story. I 
promised to do so as soon as a five- 
thousand-word idea came to me. He 
wrote frequently for that story during 
the first three years, but lately he 
seems to have given it up. He is not 
more discouraged than I am; he might 
as well have expected a man to eat an 
eight-course dinner with a four-course 
appetite. To my sorrow, I haven’t met 
with a five-thousand-word idea since 
1891. 
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It seems to me that a short-story 
writer should act, metaphorically, like 
this—he should put his idea for a story 
into one cup of a pair of balances, then 
into the other he should deal out his 
words: five hundred; a thousand; two 
thousand; three thousand; as the case 
may be—and when the number of 
words thus paid in, causes the beam to 
rise on which his idea hangs, then is 
his story finished. If he puts a word 
more or less, he is doing false work. 

I have, finally, a serious complaint to 
make against the English reader of 
short stories. He insists upon being 


fed with a spoon. He wants all the 
goods in the shop window ticketed 


with the price in plain figures. I think 
the reader should use a little intellect 
in reading a story, just as the author 
is supposed to use a great deal in the 
writing of it. While editor of a popu- 
lar magazine, I have frequently been 
reluctantly compelled to refuse my 
own stories, because certain points in 
them were hinted at rather than fully 
expressed, and I knew the British pub- 
lic would stand no nonsense of that 
sort. The public wants the trick done 
in full view, and will have no juggling 
with the hands behind the back. 

I often think there was much worldly 
wisdom in a remark the late Captain 
Mayne Reid once made to me. “Never 
surprise the British public, my boy,” 
he said; “they don’t like it. If you 
arrange a pail of water above a door 
so that when an obnoxious boy enters 
the room the water will come down 
upon him, take your readers fully into 
your confidence long before the deed 
is done. Let them help you to tie up 
the pail, then they will chuckle all 
through the chapter as the unfortunate 
lad approaches his fate, and when he 
is finally deluged they will roar with 
delight and ery, ‘Now he has got his 
dose!’ ” 

I believe if I had accepted this ad- 
vice, I might have been a passably pop- 
ular short-story writer by this time. 
From “ How to Write a Short Story.”’ By Robert 

Barr. 
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From Scribner’s Magazine. 
A RAILROAD UP THE JUNGFRAU. 

One certainly feels for Mr. Ruskin; 
but there are some solid comforts, 
promised by the audacious plan to 
railroad up the Jungfrau, that mitigate 
the stab at romance. The work has 
actually begun on an electric road 
starting at Scheidegg and ending at 
the very summit of the Jungfrau, thir- 
teen thousand six hundred and seventy 
feet above the level of the sea. To be 
sure, tracks have been laid before at 
altitudes equal to this, in both the Old 
and the New World; but in this Swiss 
experiment the railroad achieves its 
seven thousand feet of rise on a line 
only seven and a half miles long. Five- 
sixths of this is in tunnels, but fre- 
quent stations at the mouths of these 
holes through the mountain will give 
magnificent views of the glaciers and 
surrounding peaks. In fact, the details 
of the route have been laid out with 
reference to the esthetic opportunities 
at the car-windows as well as to the 
difficulties of engineering construction. 
From Scheidegg the road will run to 
the Eiger glacier; then, by tunnel, di- 
rectly into the bowels of the Eiger 
mountain, from which, by a_ wide 
curve, it will pass to the Ménch peaks. 
and then, by a descending grade, to 
the Jungfrau itself. At the point 
where it strikes the Jungfrau, the pas- 
sengers can see both sides of the Al- 
pine chain—here the monster glacier of 
the Aletsch, there the abyss of the 
Grindelwald, nearly five thousand feet 
below. When the car arrives just 
under the Jungfrau peak, an elevator 
hoists the passengers through the re- 
maining three hundred feet to the sum- 
mit itself. 

The Zurich capitalist who has 
tained the concessions from the Swiss 
government promises to have the first 
section of the road completed by next 
August, and the whole within five 
years. Even when the Alpine waters 
of the Black and White Liitschine have 
heen despoiled of the power to tunnel, 
run, light, and heat the road, the 
undertaking will cost a round $2,000,- 
The promoters think. however, 
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that with the available supply of tour 
ists at $9 per tourist for the round trip, 
there will be no doubt as to a profit on 
the investment. The heating and light- 
ing is no unimportant phase of the 
venture, with over six miles of tunnels, 
and a temperature varying from two 
degrees (centigrade) to ten degrees be- 
low zero. But the rapidly changing 
temperature is an aid in the one prob- 
lem of ventilating the tunnels, since, 
with the air at one mouth three or four 
degrees cooler than the lower terminal, 
a current should be constantly in mo- 
tion. The rack-rail system of construc- 
tion will be used, and the trains will be 
scheduled to make five miles an hour 
on grades above fifteen per cent., and 
only five and a half miles on the less 
precipitous ascents. How fearfully 
steep for railway travel these grades 
are, can be realized by any one who 
has seen a double-headed passenger 
train on one of our mountain roads 
struggling for dear life to gain a few 
feet on a grade of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet; the maximum of the 
Jungfrau route is twenty-five per cent., 
or thirteen hundred and twenty feet! 
When the road is built the invalid 
and aged can make a quiet trip to the 
top of the Jungfrau in the course of an 
afternoon, and the former requisites of 
Alpine climbing—guides, alpenstocks, 
ropes, and the rest—will give way toa 
camera, a soft hat, and a chicken sand- 
wich. If the Alpine Club has the heart 
to maintain a belief in its raison d’étre 
“as a matter of fact its members 
heartily applaud the scheme—there will 
be a refuge constantly at hand, should 
a snow-storm or other accident befall 
a party of climbers, in the shape of the 
nearest railroad station. The promot- 
ers of the plan have thought of every- 
thing in advance; they are ready to 
assure us that the rapid change from 
a high to a low barometric pressure 
will not be dangerous, on the theory 
that mountain-climbers experience the 
unpleasant effect of high altitudes 
chiefly because their exertions have 
made a great drain on the vital powers. 
The aéronauts confirm this, as does 
also the scientist Janssen, who has 
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himself hauled on a sled up to the 
Mont Blanc observatory with no 
thought of mountain-sickness when the 
previous fatigue is in this way avoided. 


From St. Nicholas. 
MEMORIES OF DAVID COPPER- 
FIELD. 

The Boy was asked, a year or two 
ago, to write a paper upon “The Books 
of his Boyhood.” And when he came 
to think over the matter he discovered, 
to his surprise, that the Books of his 
Boyhood were only one book! It was 
bound in two twelvemo green cloth vol- 
umes; it bore the date of 1850, and it 
was filled with pictorial illustrations of 
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“The Personal History and Experi- 
ences of David Copperfield, the 
Younger.” It was the first book The 


Boy ever read, and he thought then, 
and sometimes he thinks now, that it 
was the greatest book ever written. 
The traditional books of the childhood 
of other children came to The Boy 
later. “Robinson Crusoe,” and _ the 
celebrated “Swiss Family” of the same 
name; “The Desert Home,” of Mayne 
Reid; Marryat’s “Peter Simple;” “The 
Leather Stocking Tales,’ “Rob Roy;” 
“The Three Guardsmen” were well 
thumbed and well liked; but they were 
not The Boy’s first love in fiction, and 
they never usurped, in his affections, 
the place of the true account of David 
Copperfield. It was a queer book to 
have absorbed the time and attention 
of a boy of eight or nine, who had to 
skip the big words, who did not under- 
stand it all, but who cried, as he has 
cried but once since, whenever he came 
to that dreadful chapter which tells the 
story of the taking away of David’s 
mother, and of David’s utter, hopeless 
desolation over his loss. 

How the book came into The Boy’s 
possession he cannot now remeniber, 
nor is he sure that his parents realized 
how much, or how often, he was en- 
grossed in its contents. It cheered him 
in the measles, it comforted him in the 
mumps. lie took it to school with him, 
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and he took it to bed with him; and he 
read it, over and over again, especially 
the early chapters; for he did not care 
so much for David after David became 
Trotwood, and fell in love. 

When, in 1852, after his grandfather's 
death, he first saw London, it was not 
the London of the Romans, the Saxons, 


or the Normans, or the London 
of the Plantagenets or the Tudors, 
but the London of the Micawbers 


and the Traddleses, the London of 


Murdstone and Grinby, the London 
of Dora’s Aunt and of “Jip.” On 
his arrival at Euston Station the 


first object upon which his eyes fell 
was a donkey-cart, a large wooden 
tray on wheels, driven, at a rapid pace, 
by a long-legged young man, and fol- 
lowed, at a pace hardly so rapid, by a 
boy of about his own age, who seemed 
in great mental distress. This was the 
opening scene. And London, from tnat 
moment, became to him, and still re- 
mains, a great moving panorama of 
David Copperfield. 

The Boy never walked along the 
streets of London by his father’s side 
during that memorable summer with- 
out meeting in fancy some friend of 
David's, without passing some _ spot 
that David knew and loved, or hated. 
And he recognized St. Paul’s Cathedral 
at the first glance, because it had neg- 
ured as an illustration on the cover of 
Peggotty’s workbox! 

This was the Book of The Boy’s Boy- 
hood. He does not recommend it as 
the exclusive literature of their boy 
hood to other boys; but out of it The 
Boy knows that he got nothing but 
what was healthful and helping. It 
taught him to abominate selfish bru 
tality and sneaking falsehood, as they 
were exhibited in the Murdstones and 
the Heeps; it taught him to avoid rash 
expenditure as it was practised by the 
Micawbers; it showed him that a man 
like Steerforth might be the best of 
good fellows and at the same time the 
worst and most dangerous of compan 
ions; it showed, on the other hand, that 
true friends like Traddles are worth 
having and worth keeping; it  intro- 
duced him to the devoted sisterly affec- 
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tion of a woman like Agnes; and it 
proved to him that the rough pea- 
jacket of a man like Ham Peggotty 
might cover the simple heart of as hon- 
est a gentleman as ever lived. 


From “ A Boy 1 Knew.” By Laurence Hutton. 


From The Cosmopolitan. 
VIOLIN-MAKING. 

The subject of violin-making has been 
enveloped im very unnecessary fog and 
mystification. Especially is this true 
as regards the selection and preparation 
of the wood. For a long time it was 
believed that the famous Amati, 
Stradivarius, Guarnerius and the other 
distinguished Italian masters possessed 
some exclusive knowledge as to the 
particular species and quality of wood 
that should be used, and also as to the 
exact method of cutting and preparing 
it. We were informed that they spent 
much time in rapping and testing trees 
in various mysterious ways, and that 
they guarded some great secret chem- 
ical process for strengthening and dry- 
and improving its 
vibratory quality. But modern science 
and skill have disproved all that. The 
violin manufacturer of to-day does not 
scour the forests in search of his ma- 
terial. He buys up old rafters and 
beams, and often sweet-toned fiddles 
have been fashioned out of wood that 
formed part of an old stable, trunk, or 
chest cast away as useless. Mr. Augus- 
tus M. Gemiinder, of New York, has 
told me that he and his father have 
made fine violins for Walter Damrosch, 
Carl Feininger, Herbert Arnold, Mollen- 
hauer, Vivien, and other distinguished 
virtuosi, out of timber taken from old 
St. Matthew’s Church, which stood at 
Broadway and Houston Street, and was 
demolished about thirty-six years ago. 
The same makers haveconstructed other 
instruments from beams of an old house 
that was torn down to make way for the 
New York terminus of the Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

New 


ing the wood 


wood has been found unfit for 
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as it lacks the requisite tone quality 
vibratory power in consequence of 
the moisture it contains. It must be 
laid aside for a long time to dry thor- 
oughly, and no artificial process of dry- 
ing will do. The timber in a house that 
has stood a century or more has grad- 
ually evaporated its moisture without 
weakening the fiber or destroying the 
resinous substance. The slow elimina- 
tion of the moisture by nature’s own 
process increases the tone quality and 
imparts to the wood more perfect vibra- 
tory power, sonorousness, and general 
adaptability to the purposes of musical 
instruments. 

Many attempts have been made to 
hasten the drying by chemical and me- 
chanical means, but they have always 
failed. Gillaume, of Paris, who was 
one of the most skilful and scientific 
violin manufacturers of this century, 
tried different artificial processes, treat- 
ing the wood chemically, and even bak- 
ing it. At first, his experiment was 
believed to be most successful, as he pro- 
duced instruments beautiful in tone as 
well as in model. He was so certain of 
his success that he manufactured a 
large number of violins from the arti- 
ficially prepared But though 
they proved “things of beauty,” they 
were not to be “a joy forever.” In a 
very few years they began to show un- 
mistakable signs of deterioration, and 
went from bad to worse until finally 


use, 
and 
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they became actuaily worthless. The 
artificial process had sapped the life 
out of the wood, and so softened its 


fibers that it no longer possessed power 
of resistance to withstand constant vi- 
bration. 

An accomplished violinist tells 
that his favorite instrument 
formed part of an old bedstead that had 
belonged to a well-known Brooklyn 
family descended from the original 
Dutch settlers of Long Island. The old 
bedstead had borne the bodies of their 
fathers, grandfathers, and great-crand- 
fathers and mothers, and had come 
down to the present generation intact. 
This is robbing violin literature of one 
of its chief charms; but facts are facts. 
however unwelcome, and truth is of 


me 
once 
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more importance than the cherished 

illusions of people who delight in mys- 

tifications. 

From “ Facts and Fancies about Violins.” 
Cc. Connery. 


By T. 


From The Atlantic. 
A MODERN GREEK INN. 

Of the genuine Greek inn, the typical 
“xenodochfon,” the polite visitor to 
Athens, who has found quarters in one 
of the admirable establishments on the 
Square of the Constitution, has no just 
conception, and I cherish grateful 
memories of my days at the Grande 
Bretagne. New Corinth has of late 
years felt the influence of foreign 
travel, and the old capital, Nauplia, has 


been touched with the grace of com- 
fort, the Anglo-American grace. But 
the interior of the Pelop6énnesos has 


not been pervaded by these new ideas, 
and the inns are like the  third-class 
inns of southern Europe. There are 
none of the modern conveniences which 
the Swiss, stimulated by English and 
Americans, have made well-nigh uni- 
versal; but to a man who, in his time, 
has endured hardness there is nothing 
surprising in the character of the Greek 
inn, and if I introduce the subject here, 
it is because no account of foreign 
travel that omits all mention of hotels 
can give the right perspective. Indeed, 
in my experience, the merits and de- 
merits of this pension and that hotel 
are apt to crowd out marvels of art 
and wonders of nature in the conver- 
sation of travellers. Nor would I un- 
derrate the importance of the subject 
from an historical and anthropological 
point of view. A comparative study of 
beds, for instance, might lead to impor- 
tant conclusions. The whole history of 
the German “Michel” is tucked away 
in the feather-bed below and _ the 
feather-bed above, and the great fore- 
runner of sociological study, Polybius, 
can find no better illustration of the 
difference between the poverty of 
Greece and the wealth of Italy than 
the fact that in Greece the hotels of his 
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time were kept on the European plan, 
and in Italy on the American. 

In Greece the hotels of the interior 
follow one: general type,—the Italian. 
There is no common sitting-room. 
Why should there be? There is no of 
fice, but that does not seem to interfere 
with the presentation of bills. The 
ground-floor is given up to a café or 
restaurant, if the innkeeper goes into 
that line of business. Frequently, 
however, the master of the Apollo has 
only rooms to let. The sleeping apart- 
ments on the floor above are often ap- 
proached by an outside stairway, and, 
as is to be expected in a southern eli- 
mate, they are scantily furnished. 
Over-furnishing is a vice anywhere; 
under a southern sky it is a crime, of 
which the Greeks are not guilty. 
There is usually a mirror, though that 
tribute to human vanity is sometimes 
lacking, and, like the Turk, the solitary 
Turkish towel bears no brother near 
his throne. The bedstead is invariably 


of iron, and does not offer the same 
vantage-ground to the assailants of 


sleep as a wooden framework would 
do; but the cushions are there and the 
walls are there, so that small comfort 
is to be derived from that slight reduc- 
tion of possibilities. As in primitive 
United States within mymemory, single 
rooms are rare. Two, three, four, five 
beds are put in one room, or strung 
along the corridors. A fastidious per 
son who desires to occupy a room alone 
has to pay for all the beds therein. In 
some places special charges are made 
for sleeping in the daytime, and there 
is a fixed rate for sleeping on the floor. 
That a man should wish to be private 
when he is asleep seems absurd to a 
race that sleeps at any time and in any 
place, regardless of onlookers. But in 
this whole domain, we Americans, who 
submit to the abominations of the Pull- 
man sleepers, have no right to find 
fault with any other nationality,—we 
have no right to be fastidious about 
undressing in the eyes of the world; 
and a large charity ought to cover the 
divergencies of different regions and 
different periods in this respect. In the 


zood old times people used to go to bed 
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utterly devoid of raiment, and the bed- 
clothes, as we call them still, were the 
only clothes. 

But I have an appointment with my 
scholarches, and must not dwell on 
that other important element on which 
travellers are wont to dilate, the food, 
nor yet on the drink, a tempting theme. 
Indifference to the quality of that 
which goes to make up the temple in 
which our souls are lodged cannot be 
classed among the virtues; and_ the 
brave endurance of hardship is not in- 
compatible with the maintenance of 
gastronomic ideals. A man may 
munch parched corn in the service of 
his country and eat raw “middling,” 
may devour tough “flapjacks” and 
drink new “applejack” out of a tin 
cup, and yet be true to the memory of 
better things. Now, travelling in the 
interior of Greece is still a manner of 
campaigning, but there is nothing that 
I encountered in the way of food or 
drink or lodging that might not have 
been inscribed with pejora passus. A 
well-known scholar, in a little book on 
Greece, dwells on the fact that his wife 
drank tea out of a thick china cup, 
while he was feasting his eyes on this 
or that, and the illustrious historian 
Freeman utters a prolonged grunt as 
he recalls the horrors of the samfri, or 
native saddle; but the thickness of the 
china ought not to raise a wall between 
the beholder and the loveliness of 
Greece, and the samfri is not so bad 
if one learns to ride sidewise, as the 
Greeks do. Wherever one can find 
bread and cheese and eggs and olives, 
there is no danger of perishing; and if 
one must have meat, why, a lamb can 
be slaughtered in a trice. The lamb of 
rural Greece represents the chicken of 
rural America, and what traveller in 
our Southern country has not been 
cauied on to witness the mad chase ot 
the bird that was to furnish forth the 
midday or the evening meal? Still, it 
is fair to say that one grows weary of 
Easter lamb, and I remember a three- 
course dinner of arnaki at Megalopolis 
which seemed at the time somewhat 
monotonous. But I remember, too, 
that the first course was a most ex- 
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cellent broth; and that memory brings 
me back with a jerk to Sparta. 


To Lacedzemon then 
You've come, and you must learn to heed 
their laws. 
Go and take dinner with them at the mess 
house there, 
Enjoy your broth, and suck it down, and 
never think 
Of your mustaches. 
Antiphanes, 
have forgot- 
on Sparta 
apprentice 


This choice fragment of 
I should otherwise 
ten, figured in a_ lecture 
which I delivered in my 
ship, many years ago, and is eminently 
appropriate in a paper which has for 
its heading A Spartan School. 
From “ My Sixty Days in Greece.” 
Gildersleeve. 


which 


By Basil L. 


From The Review of Reviews. 
INDIAN NAMES 

The plan resorted to in some quar- 
ters of discarding the Indian names 
altogether and fitting the Indians out 
with names that are purely English 
has not worked well, for those selected 
in many cases are names illustrious in 
American history, and this has caused 
the Indians to become the butt of 
many a vulgar joke. William Penn, 
Fitzhugh Lee, David B. Hill and Wil- 
liam Shakespeare are policemen at the 
Shoshone Agency, Wyoming. Only a 
short while ago it was reported that 
on an Indian reservation in New 
Mexico William Breckenridge arrested 
John G. Carlisle for being drunken 
and disorderly. It would no doubt 
surprise the reader, and no less so our 
honorable secretary of the navy, 
should I say that I have seen George 
Washington, John Quincy Adams, 
Franklin Pierce, Rip Van Winkle, Al- 
len G. Thurman and Hillary Herbert 
engaged together in a game of shinney. 
Yet this interesting spectacle I have 
gazed upon; and I have been the en- 
forced witness to a severe spanking 
administered to James G. Blaine. 

Furthermore, faulty as the names of 
the old Indians are, the bad matter is 
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rendered much worse when the off- 
reservation schools take it into their 
hands to rename the children’ that 
come in with names entirely different 
from those of the parents. In 1893 
seven girls went from the Crow reser- 
vation to the industrial training school 
at Fort Shaw, Montana. In the first 
column below are the names of the 
girls when on the reservation; in the 
second column are the names recog- 
nized at Fort Shaw school:— 


Clara Bull-knows. Clara Harrison. 
Beatrice Beads-on-ankle. Beatrice B. Hal). 
Katie Dreamer. (No change.) 
Lilian Bull-all-the-time. Lilian Bomfort (intended 
Susie Bear-lays-down for Bompard). 
plenty (alias Crow). Susie Folsom. 
Minnie Reed, (No change.) 
Blanche Little-star. Blanche Brown. 

I think no one will question that the 
names given the girls by the able and 
successful superintendent of Fort 
Shaw are better than the reservation 
names. It is also a_ satisfaction to 
know there are men in the Indian ser- 
vice who have correct tastes in this 
matter. But it should be borne in mind 
continually that tampering with their 
names will yet cause these children 
endless litigation, perhaps loss, when 
the question of inheritance of property 
comes up. When old Bull-all-the-time 
dies Lilian Bomfort must convince the 
court that she is his daughter and en- 
titled to his land. The fact that she 
does not bear his name takes away the 
strongest evidence in her favor. The 
fact that at any time previous to mar- 
riage she bore any other name than his 
will at least complicate the case. 
Changes of names should originate on 
the reservations. The parents’ names 
should be revised first. 

In the early English and contributing 
tongues all names were phrases, ex- 
pressing some peculiarity of the person 
or giving his location, but the ideal En- 
glish surname of to-day is a meaning- 
less word of from one to three syl- 
lables. It would be an easy matter in 
constructing names for Indians to 
make them conform to this ideal. It is 
best to obtain the family name by an 
arbitrary shortening or working over 


Skipper 


Treson. 


of the Indian name, for thereby a name 
is procured which in English is mean- 
ingless and, generally, euphoneous. 
Such names could have been fixed 
early in the history of the Indian ser- 
vice, if the men in charge at that time 
had taken the pains to do it. And, 
while I do not wish to censure the men 
now in charge at the various schools 
and agencies, all of whom have come 
in since the above mistaken schemes 
of Indian naming were set on foot, I 
may say that in some places it is not 
too late even now to make changes 
either forward or backward to the 
method indicated by the department. 
Wherever change can be made it 
should in the interest of decency and 
humanity be done. It is certain that 
the system, or, rather, want of system. 
of names in vogue on many of the res- 
ervations, as shown above, will yet 
cause the Indians great trouble in the 
inheritance of property. Such trouble 
has come already to certain tribes. It 
will come to the others by and by. 


From “ Naming the Indians."’ By Frank Terry. 


From McClure’s Magazine. 
SKIPPER IRESON. 

In the January number of this maga- 
zine, Rudyard Kipling gives us_ the 
true story of “Flood Ireson.” It is 
concisely as I had heard it from an 
old Marblehead mate long before Whit- 
tier’s poem was published. The poet 
had probably not come to the knowl- 
edge of anything but the old version 
which he put into rhyme. That story 
was that Skipper Ireson was returning 
from the Banks with a full fare when 
he passed a capsized schooner with the 
crew clinging to her bottom, and in- 
humanly left them to their fate. They 
were, however, afterwards taken off 
by another vessel, and on their arrival 
in port reported the incident, and then 
Ireson’s indignant fellow-townsmen 
tarred and feathered him, and put him 
on a rail stretched fore and aft in a 
dory that was mounted on wheels. 
The women dragged him through the 
streets and over to Salem while he was 
made to sing this dialect song:— 
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i, Flood Oierson, for tellin’ a loi 

Was torred and feathered above my oi. 

Oi, Flood Oierson, for leavin’ a wrack 

Was torred and feathered all over 
back. 

Oi, Flood Oierson, for my hord hort 

Was torred and feathered and cor’d in a 
cort. 

Oi, Flood Oierson, in al! my glory, 

Was torred and feathered and cor’d in a 
dory. 


my 


Bearing in mind the story of my old 
mate, when the poem appeared I went 
down to Marblehead and called upon 
Captain Sam Fabens, who is still living 
there, and got from him and other old 
inhabitants, somewhat more fully, the 
story as related by Kipling. They said 
it was all true about the tarring and 
feathering and the song, but that the 
women took no part in the outrage. 
The truth was, they said, that Ireson 
desired to take off the shipwrecked 
crew, but that his men, who were sail- 
ing on shares, were in a hurry to get 
into port and to forestall the market. 
When the shipwrecked crew  after- 
wards arrived and told the tale of their 
being deserted, Ireson’s crew laid it to 
his charge, and as there was the testi- 
mony of a dozen to one, they were be- 
lieved with the readiness that sailors’ 
evidence is often credited in the courts. 
A notable instance of this has lately 
transpired in the case of the “Herbert 
Fuller.” From the day of his cruel 
persecution poor Ireson was hated and 
despised in Marblehea’, deprived of 
his position, and forced to eke out a 
scanty living by fishing in a small boat 
and digging clams till the time of his 
death. It was after that, and when it 
was too late to be of service to him, 
that the conscience-stricken sailors, as 
their own end drew nigh, made confes- 
sions that completely exonerated him. 
The Rey. Mr. Brooks (if I remember 
his name aright) of the town made re- 
searches similar to mine, and gave 
them to the public. The Rev. wr. 
Chadwick of Brooklyn, a Marblehead 
man himself, also corroborated him. 


From ‘“ A Note on Skipper Ireson.”” By John Cod- 


man. 
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From Lippincott’s Magazine 
SOME NOTABLE LETTERS. 

In the bewildering maze of the British 
Museum, where many miles of shelves 
and cases are filled with world’s treas- 
ures, there is one little room that at- 
tracts a greater number of visitors than 
any other. The crowds that throng 
about the cases in this room are com- 
posed of persons of curiously diverse 
characteristics. It is a centre of inter 
est for scholars and literary people, and 
yet seems as attractive to the least 
learned of the visitors. This is the 
room which contains the department of 
autographs and manuscripts, and the 
treasures within it are perhaps the most 
humanly interesting in the whole mu- 
seum, 

Here are all manner of writings by 
the hands of the world’s great men of 
many ages and countries. There are 
personal letters of kings and popes. 
queens, ministers, and courtiers, whose 
names in history, in story, and in song 
seem not to stand for real men and 
women, but rather for legendary beings; 
and these letters reveal in some homely 
phrase or bit of simple sentiment a 
touch of human nature which seems to 
make them more akin to those who 
curiously scan the documents to-day. 


Here one may come, as it seems, to 
actual acquaintance with the most 
notable of the characters in Shake- 


speare’s historical dramas, and get a 
new reading, in the quaint original, of 
passages in his works. Here are 
charters and state papers that tell vol- 
umes of history in a few lines; letters 
of the great religious reformers, of 
statesmen, generals, poets, and com- 
posers. These autograph documents, 
many of them letters from husband to 
wife or lover to sweetheart. show 
famous personages in a very different 
light from that in which they are com- 
monly seen in the pages of history. 
There is one letter of George Wash- 
ington’s, written when he was yet a 
colonel in the service of King George 
III. It is dated at Fort Cumberland, 
August 28, 1758, where he was then 
camped, in command of the English 
troops engaged in operations against 
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the French, and is addressed to Brig- 
adier-General H. Bouquet. He com- 
plains of the inactivity, of which “we 
are all of us most heartily tired and 
sick,” and says, “I could wish most 
sincerely that our rout was fixed, that 
we might be in motion.” 

‘| nere are autographs of almost all the 
English sovereigns who have reigned in 
the last five hundred years. The sig- 


natures of the kings who figure in 
Shakespeare’s dramas, together with 


those of many of the dukes, earls, and 
other nobles who tread the stage with 
them, are to be seen, and in many In- 
stances in documents that recall some 
of the striking parts of the 
plays. 

All the leading characters of Shake- 
speare’s “Henry VIII.” are represented 
by autograph letters. There is a letter 


most 


from Henry to “myne awne good 
Cardinall,” written in March, 1518, 


when Wolsey was at the summit of his 
greatness and in highest favor with the 
fickle king. “Surly you have so sub- 
stancyally orderyd our maters bothe of 
this syde the see and beyonde,” wrote 
the king, “that in myne oppynion 
lityll or no thyng can be addyd.” He 
signs himself “your lovyng master, 
Henry R.” Close beside this is a pa- 
thetic letter, written by Cardinal Wol- 
sey after his disgrace, dated March 9, 
1530, to Stephen, afterward Bishop of 
Winchester, but intended for the king's 
eye, in which he says, “I trust yt wole 
now please his Majeste to shewe lhys 
pety, compassyon, and bowntuose good- 
nes towardes me without sufferyng me 
any leynger to lye langwyshyng and 


consumyng awey throwth thys myn 
extreme sorowe and hevynes.” The 


letter is subscribed, “‘with the rude hand 
of your dayly bedysman, T. Cardinalis 
Ebor.” 

There is an affectionate motherly 
letter from the wronged Queen Kath- 
erine to herdaughter, the Princess Mary, 
expressing pleasure at the daughter's 
success in her studies, and telling her 
that “it shal be a grete comfort to me to 
see you kepe your Latten and fayer 
writing and all.” It is signed “Your 
loving mother. Katherina the qwene.” 
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Beside this is a letter from Anne Boleyn 
to Cardinal Wolsey concerning her com- 
ing marriage to Henry VIIL., thanking 
the cardinal “for the grete Payn and 
travell that your grace doth take in 
stewdying by your wysdome and gret 
dylygens how to bryng to pas honerably 
the gretyst welth that is possible to 
come to any creatour lyvyng,” and 
promising “that after this matter is 
brought to pas you shall fynd me, as I 
am bownd in the meane tym, to owe you 
my servyse, and then looke what thyng 
in this world I can inmagen to do you 
in, you shall fynd me the 
woman in the world to do 


pleasor 
gladdyst 
yt.” 
There are two notable letters written 
by Oliver Cromwell, which show the 
great commoner in different lights. 
One is to Lord Fairfax, announcing the 
capture ot Wexford, and in it he says, 
“The Lord shewes us great mercye 
heere, indeed Hee, Hee only, gave this 


strong town of Wexford into our 
handes.” The other letter is to his 


“lovinge wife,” in which, after speaking 
affectionately of several members of his 
family, beseeches her “minde 
poore Bettie the Lords late 
mercye,” and continues, “Oh, I 
her not only to seeke the Lord in her 
necessitye, but in deed and in truth to 
turne to the Lord and to keepe close to 


he to 


of great 


desire 


him.” The handwriting is small, clear, 
and regular. 

A curious pair of documents are 
counter-proclamations by Lady Jane 


Grey and Queen Mary, both announcing 
their succession to the throne of En- 
gland. The one by Lady Jane Grey is 
dated from the Tower of London, and 
requires allegiance against the “fayned 
and untrewe clayme of the Lady Marye. 
bastard daughter of our great uncle 
Henry th’eight.” It “Jane, 
the Quene.” Mary’s proclamation de- 
nounces “the ladie Jane, a quene of a 
new and pretie Invencion.” There are 
other, pathetic letters by Lady Jane, 
written from her prison in the Tower, 
all of which “Jane, 
Quene.” 


is signed 


she signs the 


From “Inthe Manuscript Room of the British 


Museum,” By D. C. Macdonald. 








READINGS FROM NEW BOOKS. 


GRUL’S HOUR. 

Though we were in a hot haste to 
get away, it was absolutely necessary 
first to bury the dead Indian, lest a hue 
and cry should be raised that might in- 
volve and delay us. With my paddle, 
therefore, I dug him a shallow grave 
in the soft mud at the edge of the tide, 
which was then on the ebb. This 
meagre inhumation completed, I 
smoothed the surface as best I could 
with my paddle; and then we set off, 
resting easy in the knowledge that the 
next tide would smooth down all 
traces of the work. 

It was by this close upon sunset. and 
I felt a little hesitation as to what we 
had best do. I had no wish to run 
through the settlement till after dark. 
nor was I anxious to push on against 
the furious ebb of the des Saumons, 
against which the strongest paddlers 
could make slow headway. But it was 
necessary to get out of the creek before 
the water should quite forsake us; and, 
moreover, Mizpah was in a fever of 
haste to be gone. She kept gazing 
about as if she expected the savage to 
rise from his muddy grave and point at 
her. We ran out of the creek, there- 
fore, and were instantly caught in the 
great current of the river. I suffered 
it to sweep us down for half a mile, 
having noted on the way up a ciuster 
of haystacks in an angle of the dyke. 
Coming to these, I pushed ashore at 
once, carried the canoe up, and found 
that the place was one where we might 
rest secure. Here we ate our black 
bread and drank new milk, for there 
were many cattle pasturing on the 
aftermath, and some of the cows had 
not yet gone home to milking. Then, 
hiding the canoe behind the dyke, and 
ourselves between the stacks, in great 
weariness we sought our sleep. 

There was no hint of dawn in the 
sky when I awoke with a start; but the 
constellations had swung so wide an 
are that I knew morning was close at 
hand. There was a hissing clamor in 
the river-bed which told me the tide 


was coming in. That, doubtless, was 
the change which had swiftly 
aroused me. I went to the other side 
of the stack, where Mizpah lay with 
her cheek upon her arm, her hair fallen 
adorably about her neck. Touching 
her forehead softly with my hand, I 
whispered :— 

“Come, comrade, the tide has 
turned!” Whereupon she sat up 
quietly, as if this were for her the most 
usual of awakenings, and began to ar- 
range her hair. I went out upon the 
shadowy marsh and soon accomplished 
a second theft of new milk, driving the 
tranquil cow which furnished it into 
the corner behind the stacks, that our 
dairy might be the more conveniently 
at hand. Our fast broken (and though 
I hinted nought of it to Mizpah, I 
found black bread growing monoto- 
nous), I carried the canoe down to the 
edge of the tide. But Mistress Miz- 
pah’s daintiness revolted at the mud, 
whereupon she took off her moccasins 
and stockings before she came to it, 
and I caught a gleam of slim white 
feet at the dewy edge of the grass. 
When I had carried down the paddles, 
pole, and baggage, I found her stand- 
ing in a quandary. She could not get 
into the canoe with that sticky clay 
clinging to her feet, and there was no 
place where she could sit down to 
wash them. Carelessly enough (though 
my heart the while trembled withiu 
me), I stretched out my hand to her, 
saying :— 

“Lean on me, comrade, and then you 
can manage it all right.” 

And so it was that she managed it: 
and so indifferently did I cast my eyes 
about, now at the breaking dawn, now 
at the swelling tide, that I am sure she 
must have deemed that I saw not or 
cared not at all how white and slender 
and shapely were her feet! 

In few minutes we were afloat, going 
swiftly on the tide. The sky was all 
saffron as we slipped through the set- 
tlement, and a fairy glow lay upon the 
white cottages. The banks on either 


so 
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hand took on the ineffable hues of pol- 
ished nacre. To the door of one cot- 
tage, close by the water, came a man 
yawning, and hailed us. But I flung 
back a mere “Bon jour,” and sped on. 
Not till the settlement was out of sight 
behind us, not till the cross on the spire 
of the village was quite cut off from 
view, did I drop to the even pace of our 
day-long journeying. When at length 
we got beyond the influence of the tide, 
des Saumons was a shallow, sparkling, 
singing stream, its bed aglow with 
ruddy-colored rocks. Here I laid aside 
my paddle and thrust the canoe on- 
wards by means of my long pole of 
white spruce, while Mizpah had nought 
to do but lean back and watch the 
shores creep by. 

At the head of tide we had stopped 
to drink and to breathe a little. And 
there, seeing an old man working in 
front of a solitary cabin, I had deemed 
it safe to approach him and purchase a 
few eggs. After this we kept on till 
an hour past noon, when I stopped in 
a bend of the river, at the foot of a 
perpendicular cliff of red rock some 
seventy or eighty feet in height. Here 
was a thicket wherein we might hide 
both the canoe and ourselves if neces- 
sary. The canoe I hid at once, that be- 
ing a matter of the more time. Then 
we both set ourselves to gathering dry 
sticks, for it seemed to me we might 
here risk the luxury of a fire, with a 
dinner of roasted eggs. 

We had gathered but a handful or 
two, when I heard a crashing in the 
underbrush at the tep of the cliff; and 
in a second, catching Mizpah by the 
hand, I had dragged her into hiding. 
Through a screen of dark and drooping 
hemlock boughs we gazed intently at 
the top of the cliff,—and I noted, with- 
out thinking worth while to remedy my 
oversight, that I had forgotten to re- 
lease Mizpah’s hand. 

The crashing noise, mingled with 
some outcries of rage and fear, con- 
tinued for several minutes. Then there 
was silence; and I saw at the brink a 
pointed cap stuck full of feathers, anu 
the glare of a black and yellow cloak. 

“Grail!” I whispered, in astonishment; 
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and I felt an answering surprise in the 
tightened clasp of Mizpah’s hand. 

A moment more and Grfl peered 
over the brink, scrutinizing the upper 
and lower reaches of the river. He 
held a coil of rope, one end of which he 
had made fast to a stout birch-tree 
which leaned well out over the edge. 

“What is he going to do?’ murmured 
Mizpah, with wide eyes. 

“We'll soon see!” said I, marvelling 
mightily. 


The apparition vanished for some 
minutes, then suddenly reappeared 
close to the brink. He carried, as 


lightly as if it had been a bundle of 
straw, the body of a man, so bound 
about with many cords as to remind me 
of nothing so much as a fly in the 
death wrappings of some black and 
yellow spider. To add to the sem- 
blance, the victim was dressed in black, 
—and a closer scrutiny showed that he 
was a priest. 

“It is the Black Abbé, none other.” 
I murmured, in a kind of awe: while 
Mizpah shrank closer to my side with 
a sense of impending tragedies. “Grfil 
has come to his revenge!” I added. 

In a business fashion Grfl knotted 
the end of his coil of rope about the 
prisoner’s body, the feathers and flow- 
ers in his cap, meanwhile, nodding 
with a kind of satisfied rhythm. Then 
he lowered the swathed and helpless 
but silently writhing figure a little way 
from the brink, governing the rope 
with ease by means of a_half-twist 
about a jutting stump. There was 
something indescribably terrifying in 
the sight of the fettered form swinging 
over the deep, with shudderings and 
twistings, and the safe edge not a yard 
length above him. I pitied him in 
spite of myself; and I put a hand over 
Mizpah’s eyes that she might not see 
what was coming. But she pushed my 
hand away, and stared in a fascina- 
tion. 

For some moments Gral gazed down 
in silence upon his victim. 

I fancied I caught the soul-piercing 
flame of his mad eyes; but this was 


doubtless due to my imagination rather 
than to the excellence of my vision. 
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Suddenly the victim, his fortitude giv- 
ing way with the sense of the deadly 
gulf beneath him, and with the pitiless 
inquisition of that gaze bent down 
upon him, broke out into wild plead- 
ings, desperate entreaties, screams of 
anguished fear, till I myself trembled 
at it, and Mizpah covered her ears. 

“Oh, stop it! save him!” she whis- 
pered to me, with white lips. But I 
shook my head. I could not reach the 
top of the cliff. And moreover, I had 
small doubt that Grfil’s vengeance was 
just. Nevertheless, had I been at the 
top of the cliff instead of the bottom, I 
had certainly put a stop to it. 

After listening for some moments, 
with a sort of pleasant attention, to the 
victim’s ravings, Grail lay flat, thrust 
his head and shoulders far out over the 
brink, and reached down a long arm. 
I saw the gleam of a knife in his dart- 
ing hand; and I drew a quick breath of 
relief. 

“That ends it,” said I; and I shifted 
my position, which I had not done, as 
it seemed to me, for an eternity. The 
victim’s screaming had ceased before 
the knife touched him. 

But I was vastly mistaken in think- 
ing it the end. 

“He has not killed him,” 
Mizpah. 

And then I saw that Grfil had merely 
cut the cord which bound his captive’s 
hands. The abbé was swiftly freeing 
himself; and Grfil, meanwhile, was 
lowering him down the face of the cliff. 
When the unhappy captive had de- 
scended perhaps twenty feet, his tor- 
mentor secured the rope, and again lay 
down with his head and shoulders lean- 
ing over the brink, his hands playing 
earelessly with the knife. 

The abbé with many awkward ges- 
tures, presently got his limbs free, and 
the cord which had enwound him fell 
trailing like a snake to the cliff foot. 
Then, with clawing hands and sprawl- 
ing feet, ne clutched at the smooth, in- 
exorable rock, in the vain hope of 
getting a foothold. It was pitiful to 
see his mad struggles, and the quiet of 
the face above looking down upon 
them with unimpassioned interest; till 


muttered 
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at last, exhausted, the poor wretch 
ceased to struggle, and looked up at his 
persecutor with the silence of despair. 
Presently Grfl spoke,—for the first 
time, as far as we knew. 
“You know me, Monsieur l’Abbé, I 


suppose,” he remarked, in tone of 
placid courtesy. 

“I know you, Francois de Grail,” 
came the reply, gasped from a dry 
mouth. 

“Then further explanation, I think 
you will allow, is not needed. I will 


bid you farewell, and a pleasant jour- 
ney,” went on the same civil modula- 
tions of Grfl’s voice. At the same 


moment he reached down with his 
shining blade as if to sever the 
rope. 

“I did not do it! I did not do it!” 


screamed the abbé, once more clutch- 
ing convulsively at the smooth rock. 
“I swear to you by all the saints!” 

Grfil examined the edge of his knife. 
He tested it with his thumb. I saw 
him glance along it critically. Then 
he touched it, ever so lightly, to the 
rope, so that a single strand parted. 

“Swear to me,” he said, in the mild- 
est voice, “swear to me, Monsieur 
Abbé, that you had no part in it. 
Swear by the Holy Ghost, Monsieur: 
l’ Abbé!” 

But the abbé was silent. 

‘Swear me that oath now, good 
abbé,” repeated the voice, with a kind 
of courteous insistence. 

“T will not swear!” came the ghastly 
whisper in reply. 

At this an astonishing change passed 
over the face that peered down from 
the brink. Its sane tranquillity became 
a very paroxysm of rage. The gro- 
tesque cap was dashed aside, and Grfl 
sprang to his feet, waving his arms, 
stamping and leaping, his gaudy cloak 
a-flutter, his long white hair and beard 
twisting as if with a sentient fury of 
their own. He was so close upon the 
brink that I held my breath, expecting 
him to be plunged headlong. But all at 
once the paroxysm died out as sud- 
denly as it had begun; and throwing 
himself down in his former position, 
Grfl once more touched the knife edge 
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to the rope, severing fibre 
slowly, slowly. 

With the first touch upon the rope 
rose the abbé’s voice again, but no 
longer in vain entreaty and coward 
wailings. I listened with a great awe, 
and a sob broke from Mizpah’s lips. 
It was the prayer for the passing soul. 
We heard it poured forth in steady 
tones but swift, against the blank face 
of the cliff. And we waited to see the 
rope divided at a stroke. 

But to our astonishment, Grail sprang 
to his feet again, in another fury, and 
flung aside his knife. With twitching 
hands he loosened the rope and began 
lowering his victim rapidly, till, within 
some twenty feet of the bottom, the 
abbé found a footing and _ stopped. 
Then Grfl tossed the whole rope down 
upon him. 

“Go!” he cried in his chanting, bell- 
like tones. “The cup of your iniquity 
is not yet full. You shall not die till 
your soul is so black in every part that 
you will go down straight into hell!” 
And turning abruptly, he vanished. 

The Black Abbé, as if seized with a 
faintness, leaned against the rock for 
some minutes. Then, freeing himself 
from the rope, he climbed down to the 
foot of the cliff, and moved off slowly 
by the water’s edge toward Cobequid. 
We trembled lest he should see us, or 
the canoe,—I having no stomach for an 
attack upon one who had just gone 
through so dreadful a torment. But 
his face, neck, ears, were like a sweat- 
ing candle; and his contracted eyes 
seemed scarce to see the ground before 
his feet. 

“Seemed.” I say. Yet even in this 
supreme moment, he tricked me. 


by fibre, 


From “The Forge in the Forest.””. By Charles G. 
D. Roberts: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Publishers. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF WALT WHITMAN. 

Mr. Whitman, in all his intercourse 
with me, never seemed particularly se- 
cretive; still he was shrewd. He never 


gave me the impression that he was 
trying 


to hide anything. He spoke 
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slowly—very slowly at times, but this 
was not affectation; it was merely that 


he was formulating his ideas into 
speech. At other times when on sub- 
jects he had thought over, he spoke 
ratner quickly and with freedom. He 
thought slowly, but impressions were 
quickly made. His mind worked on a 
clear perceptive basis, but deductions 
resulted slowly. Because he thought a 
thing and announced it, he did not be- 
lieve it a crime in others not to think 
as he did or believe as he did. He was 
sensitive, but not egotistically so. Un- 
fair criticism of his work caused him 
little, if any, mental trouble. Unfair 
and unjust criticism of himself cut him 
and hurt his pride. 

Mr. Whitman, in his home, in 
house at my table, or anywhere, never 
by word, sign, or act, gave me an im- 
pression that he considered himself a 
great man, or as trying to be one, or as 
posing as one, or that he was excep- 
tional among men. He acted naturally, 
as other men act, and distinctly and 
emphatically refused to be flattered. 
Still he moved in his own orbit and pre- 
served at all times his distinct person- 
ality. Like other men and workers, he 
sometimes intimated that he thought 
he could be useful to others by the use 
of his pen. 

He had a love of humor. I never 
heard him attempt to tell a story, but 
he was fond of hearing others tell them. 
He chuckled and smiled at a humorous 
story. No one ever attempted to tell a 
vulgar one in his presence. 

. Mr. Whitman had a love for 
riding on ferry boats, street cars and 
omnibuses. His love of nature fostered 
this, besides, while in motion on them. 
things about came into view and he 
thus saw a constant panorama. He 
liked change. He haunted the Dela- 
ware River front about Camden for 
years. He had a pass on the ferry 
boat, thanks to the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, and ontheirseveral roads 
to Atlantic City. Of moonlight nights. 
I used to go down to the Market Street 
ferry, and wait for the boat on which 
Mr. Whitman would be riding. Of 
course there was no engagement as to 


my 
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time, but when I lad leisure of a moon- 
light night I knew where to find him. 
When he would come aboard of the boat 
he would call out cheeriy to the boat- 
hands, all of whom he knew by name, 
“Howdy, boys, howdy!” <As a curious 
fact, lame he was, preferred 
standing by the boat rail or leaning over 
it to sitting down. When he reached 
the Philadelphia side of the river the 
hill at Market Street would require 
twenty minutes to climb. He did this 
for exercise. When we would part he 
would say: “Good-night; good-night! It 
has been a good meeting.” 

I used to see a spowed coach-dog 
and a cat about his house. They both 
seemed to have an understanding with 
him; at all events, they were all on good 
terms. The dog and cat would sit at 
his feet and peer into his face by the 
hour. Sometimes he would throw a 
ball of cord or cotton twine on the floor 
and the cat would roll it back to him. 
This he and she would do for hours at 
atime. He woulkl sit three or four 
hours with this cat and the ball of 
twine for his companion, and not speak 
a word. Then, of a sudden, he would 
pick up a pen (one was always at hand 
on the window sill) and write for a time 
which lay upon his knee. 


as he 


on a tablet 
He sometimes wrote on scraps of paper, 
on the inside of envelopes addressed to 
him, on the backs or on unwritten por- 
tions of letters received by him, and on 
paper received around packages; in 
fact, on anything that would carry ink. 
His manuscript was like Joseph's coat, 
of many he used 
half-a-dozen kinds of paper on which to 
two on 


colors. Sometimes 


complete one poem—a verse or 
each, and then he would pin them to- 
His poems he worked over and 
over again. He would roll a completed 
poeni, or a book, or an article, up, wrap 
it about with a twine, and 
throw it in the corner of his room. In 
his bedroom were packages of manu- 


gether. 


niece of 


scripts in baskets, in bundles, or in piles, 
Some of them were mixed up with the 
lot of eut pine wood. which he 
kept to fire up his sheet-iron stove. He 
used the crook on his cane to hook out 
what wanted from the pile on the 
678 


short, 


he 
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floor. Usually, before sending a poem 
or a manuscript to a paper, or away, le 
had it set up in type and sent it to the 


publisher printed. I asked him who did 


this work for him. He laughed and 
answered, “Oh, an old fellow of my 


acquaintance.” I often wondered if he 
did not go to a case somewhere in Cam- 
den and set them up himself. In most 
cases he used a pen—a huge Gillott or 
Falcon, but sometimes a pencil. 

Mr. Whitman worked in a desultory 
manner, For days he would not write. 
He received and read many newspapers 
and current miscellany, including mag 
azines, 
or periodicals, put them away, and used 
He 
and 


He cut slips from newspapers 


them in many cases for subjects. 
would pin them to bits of 
make notes of them. He read very few 
books. I asked him why. He replied. 
“A man Wants to have original 
ideas wants to let other people's alone.” 


pape 


who 


Sometimes sent him copies of 
their books. Many of 
away, with his autograph. 
offer to him for a poem of three verses, 
on “The Mill,” for a monthly industrial 
publication. He was to receive twenty 
five dollars for it. He told me, when I 
asked him to hurry it up, as the people 
wanted it, that he had tried, and tried 
again, but that it wouldn't come. “You 
know, in writing poetry. the machine 
won't always work. Mine won't in this 
case, and usually I have to wait until 
The poem was never written, 


poets 


these he gave 


I carried an 


it does.” 


He always seemed to me to be thor 
oughly honest in whatever he did. 

Mr. Whitman, for many years 
prior to 1862, had been a_ noticeable 
figure in New York or Brooklyn as an 


outside stage or omnibus rider, and al 
Ways, no matter what kind of weather. 
by the driver's side (omnibuses did not 
leave Broadway. New York, until 
about 1881), so he was a familiar figure. 
and was pointed out as the author of 
of Mr. Whitman's 
love of nature and out-of-door life, and 
the panorama crowded 
thoroughfare. would naturally suggest 
to him an outside with ¢ 
driver. I chatted with him about this 
add faney. “I replied, 


“Leaves Grass,” 


moving on a 
Stage 


seat 


suppose.” he 
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“my liking for and 
stage drivers, car drivers (Pete Doyle, 
my friend, was a car driver) and boat 
hands attracted and attracts attention 
and produces inquiries. Stage drivers 
were, as a rule, strong men mentally as 
well physically. Some were edu- 
cated, some not; but those who were 
competent to drive a stage for a length 
of time on such a street as Broadway, 
New York, for instance, were men of 
character and individuality. It took 
much skill to tool a bus or stage on 
Broadway. Usually they were intelli- 
gent and up with current gossip and 
news, and were rugged types. Persons 
who sat by them on the box chatted 
with them, gave them money, cigars, 
clothes, theatre and opera tickets, and 
favored them in many ways. They be- 
came familiar with public men, and 
were local historians. Many of them 
had learned to think, and could express 
themselves with vigor and ability. I 
liked an open-air life, and while I rode 


association with 


as 


with these men and listened to their 
talks, I could reflect, observe, and ab- 
sorb. I rode with them in all weathers, 


fair and foul, and this made them like 
me. When they were injured or sick I 
used to go to see them at their homes or 
in the hospitals. I found them gener- 
ous, frank, and friendly. Some of them 
used to keep an extra cushion to put on 
my seat when I got on top. Others 
would do me some little kindness. The 
passengers on the buses, or stages they 
were called, used to push their fare up 
through a round hole in the front of the 
stage top. The driver would take it 
and hand back the change, if any was 
required; but in later days the stage 
company put the change in small paper 
envelopes. When the bell would ring I 
use to reach around and collect the 
fare. The passengers rang the bell. 
Oh, I was famous for this. The driver 
was much by this collecting 
especially in wet or cold weather. 1 
obtained much knowledge these 
men, and learned to have a sympathy 
for them. Sometimes they were in- 


aided 


from 


jured. As soon as I missed one I in- 
quired for him, and when injured. 1 
went at once to him. This out-of 
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door life of mine kind of educated me— 
at least I became a familiar figure, but 
I never had any such intention or pur- 
pose. I enjoyed it and never thought of 
anything else in connection with it.” 
From “Walt Whitman, The Man.” By 
Donaldson. Francis P. Harper, Publisher 


Thomas 


HIS MAGNIFICENCE RETURNS 
Meanwhile His Magnificence was 
picking his way along the boreen: not 
swearing overmuch at the ruts and the 
puddles; nor yet letting his heart beat 
swiftly because of the surprise he was 
about to spring on his old mother, not 


even raising his head that he might 
look out over the fields or catch a 
glimpse of the home of his youth there 
in front. Why should he look? Did he 
not know that the lane he was step- 


ping through and the fields around him 
and the house before him, were just 
as they had ever been and just as they 
would ever remain? Yes; and for the 
rest, was he not walking with 
thoughts? 


his 


Bessie’s married, he kept thinking, 
Bessie’s married; and his little heart 
was glad. For the last time but one 


that day, he was His Magnificence 
every inch of him. Trouble had fied. 
He could enjoy himself now; air his 
splendor about the country: do some- 
thing for his people; betake himself to 


his own country when he felt so dis- 
posed. He thanked his maker Bessie 
Was married. 

How was it he had never heard? His 
brother had written once or twice, 
Without saying anything. How was 
it? Oh, forgot perhaps,—or felt that 
the news would be of no interest. She 


had been married for years, Ned said. 
For years! Ha! how soon she had for- 
gotten him! Woman! 
Bah! He had not married—no! H+ had 
come back single And perhaps 
had she been single and clean, and de- 
cent, and not vulgar, and had not gone 
off too much, he might—who knew? 


Constancy! 


yes! 


Ah! if she only knew—great Scott! 
only knew what she had missed. 
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Missed him—missed Chicago, and 
wealth, and position, and all the rest! 
If she only knew—yes, and she should 
know, soon too, what her hurry and 
promise-breaking had done for her. 
Yes, siree! 

By this His Magnificence had steered 
himself safely up the boreen, and had 
passed the gate, just then lying 
wrecked on the ditch against the hedge, 
which on rare occasions had _ been 
known to keep goats and swine from 
invading the precincts of the home of 
all the Burkes. Was he magnificent 
still? Hardly. Twenty yards off was 
his old mother. Did his heart leap 
even now? Perhaps so,—one_ thinks 
not. 

He crossed the noisome track which 
lay between the unsightliness of the 
byre on the one hand and the unsavori- 
ness of the dunghill on the other, dain- 
tily stepped through the hens and 
ducks over the dirty-puddled yard, and 
came to the door of his old home. 

At the threshold he paused and 
looked round. Just the same—just the 
same—dirt, slatternliness, poverty,— 


the Burkes were ever good-for-noth- 
ings. He was, he reflected, the only 
well-doer of them all. Pah! 

He lifted the latch, and poked his 
head into the smoke. 

“Mrs. Burke!’ he shouted. “Does 
Mrs. Burke live here?’ 

“Who's that?’ came back. “Who are 
ye?” 

“A strainger,” said Tommy. “Are 
you Mrs. Burke?’ 

*Yis—yis,” said his mother as she 


“Why—why— 


came towards the door. 
why—Ah God! ah God! it’s Tommy— 
ah me son, me son! Aw—aw—aw!” 

The next moment a pair of old yel- 
low arms were round His Magnifiecence, 
and willy-nilly he was dragged by the 
neck into the smoke and gloom of the 
home of his ancestors. Really, it 
served His Magnificence right. 

One can hardly say that Tommy was 
happy as he sat one side of the hearth- 
straight-backed armchair, 
Staring gloomily at the black tea- 
drawer boiling on the coals and the 
bacon sizzling on the pan—Oh. what a 


stone. in a 


av her goin’ 
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dinner! thought he old 
mother held his hand, over 
him, and by the score showered on him 
questions about himself and his wel- 
fare. 

He answered  dolefully, 
how could he answer otherwise, sitting 
in such a den, surrounded by such pov- 
erty, choked by such smoke, all the 
time very well aware that his splendor 
was down in the dirt,—down in the dirt 


whilst his 
crooned 


evasively, 


with his own mother, where he had 
been born, and where, all the years of 
his well-doing, he had_ suffered his 


mother to remain? 

How could he talk freely to her of his 
wealth and his trade and his friends’ 
His moral perception was not very deli 
cate; but it was sufficiently awake to 
give him the impression that to speak 
of these things was almost to reproach 
himself. Besides, she would not under 
stand, better unfold his tale gradually. 
She was old and crotchety, perhaps 


and God knows it was the _ basest 
thought Thomas Burke's little soul 
ever bred—she might reproach him. 
taunt him, point at him and then at 
herself, and mutter hard things about 
selfishness and _ ingratitude. How 
could he answer except dolefully and 
evasively? 

“You never sent me word about Bes 


sie Darling’s marriage, mother!’ he 

said. 
“Och, no. 

I forgot to tell him. 


Sure James wrote seldom. 
How did ye find 


out?” 
“H’m! Reckon ye didn't forget 
mother. Who's the man? Any one I 


know ?” 

“Why, sure ye know. Didn't ye 
hear? Francy Phillips there beyant on 
the hill.” 

“Ah! Married long?’ 

“Och, ay—this—this years an’ ve 
Sure, she’s four childer already. 
Tommy,” his mother said, as she tot- 
tered forward and clutched his arm. 
“Ye missed her well, dear. What'd the 
likes o’ you, wi’ all that property, do wi’ 
the likes o’ her? I was rejoiced to hear 
rejoiced now. 


ars, 


But sure ve 
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niver cared much for her. 
I tell ye?’ 


Why should 


True, thought Tommy, true; why 
should he know? He had missed her 
well. Still, how soon she had forgot- 
ten him. Ah! if she only knew what 


she had missed. She should know, and 
at once. 

“Yaas—no doubt—yaas,” he replied 
to his mother. “Waal, I reckon Til 
take a look around. Go and see James, 
perhaps. Find him in the bog, I sup- 
pose?” 

Under pretence of going to see his 
brother, just then busy at the turf, 
Tommy crossed the fields, made a cir- 
cuit of the bog, climbed a hill, and 
boldly opened the gate of Francis Phil- 
lips’ garden. 

The walk was trim, the 
orderly, the cottage neat; he rapped at 
2 green door with a brass knocker. He 
heard a sudden bustle inside, saw a 
face pressed for an instant against the 
parlor window; the door opened, and 
his love stood before him. 

Ah! thought His Magnificence, thank 
Heaven. She was every inch an Irish 
farmer’s wife, stout, bare-armed, fresh- 
complexioned, dressed in a loose bod- 
ice, a quilted petticoat, heavy boots 
and wearing an old straw hat over her 
black, rough hair. 

“Good afternoon,” said His Magnifi- 
cence, as he raised his hat. 

“Good evenin’, sir.” 

“Are you Mrs. Phillips?’ 

“Yes, sir.” His Magnificence swelled 
himself. 

“Aaw—well, i'm Thomas Burke, just 
home from America, ye know.” 

Mrs. Phillips bit her lip, reddened a 
little, made a pluck at her apron—then 
put out her hand. 

“Faith an’ you're 
Burke,” 
knew ye at first. 
me. 


flower- bed 


welcim, Mister 
said she. “Sorra bit o”’ me 
Sure it’s good o’ ye to 
Come in, now, come 


come to see 


in!” 

She led the way—and as she went 
His Magnificence was not less thank- 
ful to Heaven for his deliverance from 
her well-worn charms at sight of the 
size and shape of her hob-nailed boots 
clattering along beneath her milk- 
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stained petticoat—through the narrow 
earth-floored hall, just then heavy with 
smoke and kitchen odors, into the lit- 
tle earth-floored parlor, where the at- 


mosphere struck close and smoky, 


dragged forward a chair, and asked 
him to sit down. 
An’ this is Tommy, thought Bessie, 


as, pulling off her hat and seating her- 
self before him, she let her eye take in 
fully the details of his person—his jew- 
linen, fatness, grey hairs. 
Troth the world has used him well, 
thought she. What has he come for? 
To throw vaunts at me, I suppose? 
Well, let him! Why did he go an’ 
leave me? 

“Ye stand it well, Mister Burke.” 


elry, fine 


said 
“But now you're odious changed. 
ha’ known ye.” 
drawled His Magniticence, 
“reckon I am—it’s a good while since 
you last saw me.” 
Ah! now it’s coming, thought Bessie. 
“An’ ‘deed it is,” she said, “deed it 


she. 
I widn't 
“Vaasa,” 


is—years an’ years. Here am I an 
ould married woman since that—ay, 
ay!” 

She was giving His Magnilicence 
every chance; better get it over, 
thought she. 

“Yaas, heard about you from some 


one along the road, I think,” drawled 
His Magnificence. “Congratulate you. 
Yaas, reckon I am _ changed, 
Not married myself—yet; but I've done 


sole, 


some hard work since I left this 
eaountry, left something considerable 
behind me when I started across the 


herring-pond.” 

Bessie peered hard at him under her 
half-closed eyelids. She could not fol- 
low his drift. Isn’t he going to say a 


word to me, thought she, about my- 
self at all? 

“Ah, yes,” said she. 

His Magnificence looked slowly all 


round the room—at the old yellow en 
gravings in their wide walnut frames 
hanging against the damp-streaked 
walls; at the woollen antimacassars 
worked in orange and blue hanging 
over the painted chairs: at the flaring 
oleograph of King William over the 
mantelpiece, flanked on either side by 
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dim old photographs in metal frames; 
at the artificial flowers, at the big Bible 
bn the table, at the half-open cupboard, 
inside which stood a whiskey bottle 
among the best crockery ware; at the 
geraniums in the window recess—Lord! 
what vulgarity, he thought. 

He looked at Bessie, and behind his 
eyes she saw scornful disgust. 

“You’ve a pretty little place here, | 


guess, Mrs. Phillips,’ he said, and 
waved his jewelled hand. 

“Ah, now,” said she, “not so bad, 
thank God—sure I could ha’ been 
worse. But it’s a poor place for the 


likes o’ you, Mr. Burke, sure ye can’t 
be well used to it, now?’ 
“Naw,” replied his 
Magnificence, p’raps not. I reckon in 
Chicago City I’ve a fine house and 
plenty in it. My furniture and fixings 
I cale’late would work out to a pretty 
high figure. My pictures an’ statoos 
cost me, I guess, some hundreds of dol- 
Two domestics I keep—yaas.” 
“Do ye now?’ quote whose 
tongue was itching to mimic his af- 
fected Yankee drawl. “Troth, that’s 
great—and sure you’re a great man, 


thick-skinned 


lars. 
Bessie, 


Mr. Burke.” 
“Yaas, out there you'll find my wag- 
ons and my men in the streets, and 


my firm’s pretty well known by now, 
I reckon. I stand straight on my feet, 
yaas. I guess my income just now fig- 
ures out to some few thousand dollars. 
I’ve just come across for a little holi- 
day trip, ye knaow, Mrs.—a—Phillips— 
just to see the old mother, ye knaow, 
an’ some old friends. My baggage, I 
guess, is coming from the station just 
naow.” 

He pulled out his watch and rubbed 
his fat fingers lovingly round its gold 
case; then twisted his rings, pulled his 
cuffs down till the links flashed, and 
spread his hands over his knees. 
Words could not have said _ plainer: 
Look at me, Bessie Darling; look at 
me, and gnash your teeth. 

Bessie folded her arms and _ sat 
firmly before him. Ah! ye big, fat, ly- 
ing blaggard, ye, she thought, this is 
what you’ve come for! Trying to 
make little of me and show me what I 
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did for myself. Thank the Lord! I 
found a better man than ye. Sure I 
always doubted ye, Maybe if ye went 
an’ gave some o’ your money to your 
ould mother over there it wouldn’t hurt 
her, ye selfish, thick-headed, ould bull! 
Sure, it’s throwing good words away 
to talk to ye. But you're not going to 


sit there and lord it over me, no, not 
if I know it. 

“Yis,” she said in her fluent, good- 
humored way.” I heard talk you were 
doin’ well, Mister Burke—not that it 


mattered to me; but sure one can't help 
people talkin’. Och! now it’s little 
time one has for talk. What wi all the 
pigs we have, an’ all the cattle, an’ the 
ducks, an’ geese; an’ makin’ butter— 
now one’s a little time to talk about 
any one’s affairs, much less strangers’. 
Th’ other day, over rides Lord Louth 
an’ sits down there just where you're 


sittin’, Mister Burke, an’ says he, 
‘Faith, Mrs. Phillips, you’re a lucky 
woman, so y’ are, with the fine man 


you’ve got,’ says he, ‘an’ the industri- 
ous. You've the best farm, Mrs. Phil- 
lips,’ says he, ‘an’ the best stocked 
farm in the whole property.’ Ah! 
troth he made me blush, so he did: an’ 


it was the truth he said, so it was. 
Ay! Ivery day on me two knees I 
thank God for his mercies.” 


“Yaas,” said Tommy, “yaas.” 


“Ay! Lord Louth’s the pleasantest 
gentleman,” Bessie rattled on. “Sure, 
he often comes to see us. Ay! a rale 
gentleman he is—a rale gentleman! 


He comes in jist dressed like one av 
ourselves—not a ring on him or a hate; 
an’ he sits as ‘umble there before us, 


Mister Burke, as one’s own brother. 
Ay! an’ he'll take tay from me—Mr. 
Burke, och! what ails me? Sure, I 


must be dreamin’! Wid ye take a cup 
o’ tay from me? Sure, I'll make it in 
no time—now do? I’ve the finest but- 
ter an’ crame—the best in Trelan’: en’ 
I'll whip ye up a bit o’ plim cake in no 
time—och do!” 

“Oh, no,” said Tommy; “I must be 
goin’. I promised mother to be back in 
an hour.” 

He fumbled with 
and prepared to rise. 


his hat, coughed, 
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“Ah, wait an’ see Francy—ah, do!’ 
pleaded Bessie. “Now he’ll be vexed if 
he doesn’t see ye. He'll want to show 
ye the land, an’ the cattle, an’ ivery- 
thing. Well, you’ll come again—now 
won’t ye? Sure one likes to see ould 
friends. Whist! here’s the childer 
home from school.” 

She rapped at the window and 
brought two boys and a little girl 
through the garden to the front door. 
“Come in, childer,” said she, “an’ see 
who’s here—a whole live gentleman all 
the way from America. Now, aren’t 
they fine childer, Mr. Burke? Look 
at the limbs on them, and them taat 
healthy! Ay, indeed! An’ sure the mas- 
ter spake right well o’ their doin’s at 
school. Sam here’s in the third class 
already, an’ Bob there’s out o’ the first 
book.” She ran her fingers through 
her little daughter’s flaxen hair, and 
stooped and kissed her rosy cheeks. 
“Bell here’s the darlin’ child—ivery one 
likes her, don’t they, Bell? Whist! me 
child, sure, the fine gentleman won't 
hurt ye—he’s only Mr. Burke from 
America—ye know his mammy, don’t 
ye, that lives in the wee house over the 
bog?” 

“Iss,” answered Bell, “clatly auld 
Mother Burke.” 

Bessie put her hand tenderly over the 
child’s mouth, then looked straight at 
Tommy. 

“Ye  mus’n't mind childer, Mr. 
Burke,” said she. “Ye know they pick 
up all kinds o’ talk at school. But 
they’re the powerful blessin’, so they 
are—och, sure, I wouldn’t live widout 
them!” 


Somehow Tommy felt uncomfortable, 
he rose quickly and said he must be go- 
ing. 

“Well, if you’re goin’, Mr. Burke,” 
said Bessie, as she put out her hand, 
“I suppose I mus’n’t keep ye. Thank 
ye, all the same, for comin’ to see me— 
sure it isn’t every one’d come to see an’ 
ould friend first day home from for- 
eign parts. But you'll come again 
soon an’ see Francy? He'll be power- 
ful glad to know all about that gran’ 
house 0’ yours over the water—he cares 


to know more about that kind o’ thing 
than I do. Sure, what'd the likes o° 
me know about such grandeur? Good- 
bye, Mr. Burke.” 

His Magnificence went down the gar- 
den somewhat crestfallen; somehow 
he felt that his visit had not been a 
success. 

He opened the gate, and whilst it 
was on the swing the voice of Sam, the 
irrepressible, came clear from behind. 

“Mother,” said Sam, “what in glory 
does the lad wear at the end o’ that 
big brass chain?” 

His Magnificence gave the gate a 
vicious pull and turned away in wrath. 

But Bessie pulled the children into 
the hall, shut the door, put her hands 
on her hips, leant back against the 
wall, and laughed till the tears came. 
From “Ring O° Rushes.”’ By Shan F. Bullock. 

Stone & Kimball, Publishers. 
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THE LITTLE FIELD OF PEACE, 
By the long wash of his ancestral sea 
He sleeps how quietly! 
How quiet the unlifting eyelids lie 
Under this tranquil sky! 
The little busy hands and restless feet 
Here find that rest is sweet: 
lor sweetly, from the hands grown tired 
of play 
The child-world slips away, 
With its confusion of forgotten toys 
And kind, familiar noise. 


Not lonely does he lie in his last bed, 
For love o’erbroods his head. 

Kindly to him the comrade grasses lean 
Their fellowship of green. 


The wilding meadow companies give 


heed,— 
Brave tansy, and the weed 
That on the dyke-top lifts its dauntless 
stalk,— 
Around his couch they talk. 
The shadows of his oak-tree flit and play 
Above his dreams al! day. 
The wind, that was his playmate on the 
hills, 


His sleep with music fills. 
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Here in this tender acre by the tide 
His vanished kin abide. 
Ah! what compassionate 

they keep, 
Too soon returned to sleep! 
They watch him in this little field of peace 
Where they have found release. 
Not as a stranger or alone he went 
Unto his long content: 
But kissed to sleep and comforted lies he 
By his ancestral sea. 


care for him 


From “The Book of the Native.” By Charles G. D. 
Roberts: Lamson, Wolffe & Co. Publishers. 


THE TURK. 


Still vengeance sleeps! Hunters of God, 
awake, 

The Lion, and the Leopard and the Bear! 

Asia’s abomination, Europe’s snare— 

Shall he forever on Armenia slake 

His thirst for ravage? Is there none to 
shake 

This dragon from his prey, and cry, be- 
ware? 

Can you behold her agonies and forbear— 

Her tears that plead for ancient honor’s 
sake? 

This is that ancient beast 
lies 

So large o’er Europe’s threshold: and the 
cry 

Of his pierced victim is the master’s call 

That bids you break your leaches—O arise! 

Scourge out this plague from under 
Kurope’s sky, 

And guard him chained against his Asian 
wall. 


whose shadow 


From ‘The Book of the Hills.” By O. C. Auringer 
Troy: Heury Stowell & Son, Publishers. 


THE DEER IN GREENWICH PARK, 
Pathetic in their rags, from far and near, 
The children of the slums o’erswarm the 
grass; 


Pathetie in their grace tne kinglike deer 
Leap up to let them pass. 
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Where riot scares the gloom and fevers 
burn, 
These wizened 
morning light; 
Slim shadows moving ‘mong the moonlit 
fern, 
These shy deer strayed all night. 


babes were pent till 


In the hot hours London's poor wastrels 


find 
Their paradise in this brown London 
park; 
The lordlier brutes, in the scant shade re- 
clined, 


Pant for the hours of dark 


When some dim instinct of primeval years 
Thrills on a sudden through each dap- 
pled breast, 
And with untamable mysterious fears 


The herd is repossessed. 


Then the branched horns are toss'd; the 
nostrils fine 
Respire the sleepy breath from London’s 
heart, 


And bucks, and does, and fawns, in 
spectral line, 
Forth from their bracken start. 


An antlered watchman stamps a shapely 
hoof— 


Is that a tartaned Gael within the 
brake? 

Did Luath bay below the heath-clad 
roof— 


Doth Fingal’s son awake? 


Who knows what stirs them? Nay, can 
any guess 
That which their beautiful clear eyes 
import 


When, at high noon, about the hand they 
press, 


Begging in timid sort, 


Save haply the exile’s doom, which is the 
same 
Whether ‘tis buried in the tragic eyes 
O£ king discrowned, or wanderer without 
name, 
Bondman, or 


dies? 


brute that 


From “In the Derian Wood.” 
John Lane, Publisher 
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